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have been announced, at South Battersea, 
Bishop Auckland, and Wansbeck respectively. 
South Battersea was captured by Labour for the first 
time, in a three-cornered fight, having been held by Con- 
servatives ever since its creation as a constituency; the 
Conservative vote was reduced by over 8,000 votes. 
At Bishop Auckland the Labour party was handicapped 
by having a woman candidate and again there was a 
three-cornered fight; yet Mrs. Dalton, on a smaller 
total poll, succeeded in increasing the absolute Labour 
majority over both the other candidates combined by 
over 800 votes. At Wansbeck, on a very much smaller 
poll than at the last election, the absolute Labour major- 
ity was increased by 3,400, the Conservative vote being 
reduced by over 9,000. How the Conservative Govern- 
ment—which even at the last election was supported by 
a good deal less than half the voters—can pretend in 
face of figures such as these that it still possesses the 
confidence of the country and has a mandate to pass, 
with the help of its permanent majority in the House of 
Lords, measures of such far- -reaching importance as the 
De- ‘tating Bill, we do not understand. Possibly Mr. 
Baldwin takes small account of figures and honestly 
believes that, accompanied by his pipe, he is still one 
of the most popular figures in the country. And so 
very likely he is—but English voters have never found 
it difficult to draw a shrewd distinction between those 
public men whom they rather like and those to whom they 
are inclined to entrust the conduct of serious affairs. 
* * * 
The “ Litvinoff Protocol ” to the Kellogg Pact was 
Signed at Moscow last Saturday by Russia, Poland, 


Cie last week the results of three by-elections 


Roumania, Estonia and Latvia. The Lithuanians, not 
being on speaking terms with the Poles, will append their 
signature separately; the Finns will have nothing to 
do with the business. The object of this protocol is to 
make the Pact immediately binding among these East 
European States without waiting for ratification by all 
the countries adhering to it. Exactly what it may be 
worth we do not know, for the settlement in this part 
of the world is notoriously insecure. But we may fairly 
presume that none of the States concerned want war, 
and their solemn renunciation of it may have a con- 
siderable moral value. For Roumania the Pact has 
one implication of particular importance; it means that 
she will not have to fight for Bessarabia. But it does 
not mean, we are told, that the Soviet Union abandons 
its claim to Bessarabia, and so that problem remains to 
be solved by diplomacy. For the present, we suppose, 
it will be left in abeyance, and it is possible that, if and 
when the Maniu regime gives contentment and prosperity 
to this distracted province, the Russians will formally 
recognise it as part of Roumania. The outlook is 
certainly brighter than it has been at any time in the 
last ten years. Dr. Maniu’s programme of reform is 
sound as well as sweeping, and he has shown that he 
means business. 
* * * 

The Cabinet crisis provoked by the resignation of Herr 
von Guerard, the Centre Party representative in the 
German Government, and by the adoption by that party 
of an attitude of “ practical opposition,” has given rise 
in Berlin to all kinds of rumours, the most sensational 
of which announce the pending fall of Herr Stresemann 
and the resignation of Dr. Sthamer, the German Ambas- 
sador in London. All this should be taken, we think, 
with caution. A latent crisis, caused by the unsatis- 
factory working of the German parliamentary system 
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and by the defects of proportional representation, has 
existed ever since Herr Miller took office. In conse- 
quence, he has been unable to form the German Coalition 
which would command adequate support in the Reich- 
stag. The present minor crisis, due to a demand by the 
Centre Party for two more seats in the Cabinet, 1s a 
further proof of the numerous cross-currents which 
exist in German politics, but it is highly improbable 
that it can cause anything in the nature of a political 
upheaval. Whatever their failings as parliamentarians, 
the Germans are not political adventurers. There are 
jealousies between the Centre Party and the party of 
Herr Stresemann, and the latter’s health is not too 
robust. Dr. Sthamer, too, who has rendered signal 
services to Germany by his tactful handling of a difficult 
situation in this country, is in his seventy-third year. 
Obviously he cannot remain indefinitely in London. 
Before the end of this year, therefore, many things may 
have happened. At the present moment, however, the 
whole political life of Germany is overshadowed by the 
all-important Reparations question and by the problem 
of the evacuation of the Rhine. At a time of such grave 
importance in her external affairs it is hardly conceivable 
that Germany would risk swapping crews in the middle of 
the current. We shall be surprised if there are any 
changes in the Wilhelmstrasse or in Carlton House 
Terrace before the summer. 
* * * 


There has been a gradual but marked improvement 
in Serbo-Croatian relations during the past three weeks. 
Now that the first shock of the coup d’état has passed 
away, there has been a relaxation of the political 
tension, and, secure in the support of the army and of 
some of the best elements amongst the Croats and the 
Slovenes, King Alexander has been able to introduce a 
series of measures which have done much to allay the 
suspicions of the disaffected population in the so-called 
** liberated provinces.’’ These include a political amnesty 
for all those who have committed press crimes and 
kse-majesté both before and since the inauguration of 
absolutism; the appointment of two Croats as Ministers 
in the Jugoslav diplomatic service (these appointments 
will go far to remedy a long-standing and legitimate 
grievance of the Croats); and an invitation, which has 
been accepted, to Dr. Englis, the former Czechoslovak 
Finance Minister, to come to Belgrade to advise Dr. 
Sverljuga, the Jugoslav Minister of Finance, on the 
consolidation of the State finances. Dr. Englis and 
Dr. Sverljuga were formerly colleagues on the board of 
the Anglo-Czechoslovakian Bank. The former is a man 
of the highest integrity and a remarkable finance 
Minister. Other satisfactory features of the new regime 
are the opening of the Jugoslav-Bulgarian frontier and 
the resulting improvement which has taken place in 
the relations of the two peoples. It would be absurd 
to suppose that these measures have won over all the 
Croats to the King’s side, or that they have silenced 
the demands of the autonomists and federalists. But 
it does seem as if in his efforts to find a satisfactory 
solution for the Serbo-Croat problem the King has 
already given proof of far more statesmanship than 
ever was shown by any of the Croat or Serbian political 
leaders. 

* * * 

The resolution adopted unanimously on Wednesday 
by the Chamber of Princes at Delhi, in favour of the 
maintenance of the British connection, reveals, of 
course, no new fact. It is merely the first formal 
declaration of an attitude which the ruling Princes of 
India have always taken, and are bound to continue 
to take, since their security depends upon the existence 
of an Imperial Government at Delhi. Its great im- 


ee 


portance lies in the fact that, coming at this moment, 
it forces public attention upon an aspect of the Indian 
problem which is apt to be glossed over by Indian 
Nationalist politicians and is not very often, even jn 
England, given the attention it deserves. The Princes’ 
rule extends over about two-fifths of the total area of 
India, and the very existence of these practically inde- 
pendent States makes all proposals for a unified, inde- 
pendent and self-governing Indian “ nation ” the idlest 
of idle dreams. This part of India or that may eventu- 
ally achieve a certain measure of effective self-govern- 
ment; but India as a whole can never have self-govern- 
ment because it has no more unity of race or history or 
methods of government than Europe itself. Before 
anything of the sort was possible the whole of the 
subjects of the Native States would have to revolt and 
overthrow their present rulers; and they show at present 
not the slightest inclination to do anything of the kind. 
Nor are they likely to do so, because, although the 
Princes are allowed in general to govern with their 
hands free, signs of serious oppression always lead to 
British interference. A serious consideration of what 
the Princes’ resolution implies may lead a good many 
people to understand more than they have before of 
the complexities of the Indian problem and of the 
futility of talking at present of ‘‘ Dominion Status,” let 
alone of complete independence. It is, of course, the 
current talk about these impossibilities that has startled 
the Princes into protest. 
* * * 


The Federation of British Industries and the National 
Confederation of Employers’ Organisations have at 
last issued their reply to the Melchett—Turner recom- 
mendations. They reject not only the proposal for a 
National Industrial Council, but all the others, which 
deal with Trade Union recognition, prevention of 
disputes, rationalisation, and the gold standard. This 
was not unexpected by those in the know, but it has 
nevertheless caused widespread disappointment and 
even disgust. The employers’ bodies do not, it is true, 
bolt and bar the door; they suggest that they should 
have a conference of their own with the General Council 
of the Trades Union Congress, at which they would 
explain their objections, and perhaps initiate discussions 
that might lead to a “ better mutual understanding in 
industry gencrally.”” We do not know as yet what 
the General Council will say to this; but we doubt 
whether, even if they accept the invitation, such a 
Conference will produce anything except further dis- 
appointment. It is no secret that the employers’ views 
on the Melchett-Turner scheme are very mixed. Some 
of them want a free hand to fight Trade Unionism 
while it is weak, and to encourage the formation of 
“‘ non-political ”» Unions—which the scheme definitely 
excludes. Others do not want warfare with the Unions, 
but are sceptical of the value of a National Industrial 
Council. The employers who favour the scheme have 
similarly mixed motives. Some really believe in better 
relations with Labour; some feel that rationalisation 
ean hardly be carried through without, at least for the 
time, buying off Trade Union opposition; and yet 
others feel that the Council may be a bulwark against 
drastic industrial legislation by a Labour Government. 
Out of this conflict of views we can hardly expect any 
positive plans to emerge. 

* %* * 

The rise in the Bank rate was not wholly unexpected; 
for the Bank of England normally expects to be getting 
gold at this time of year, after the seasonal drain of the 
autumn months, and the renewed exodus of gold to 
New York had been noted in financial circles as the 
possible prelude to a tightening of money. But the 
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fact remains that the rise is a severe blow to industry, 
and is bound to make any improvement in the trade 
situation more difficult to achieve. Mr. Churchill, 
defending the Bank against its critics in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday, took his stand on the necessity 
for preserving the financial predominance of the City of 
London, and brushed aside questions about the effect 
of the rise on industry by declaring that political inter- 
ference with the policy of the Bank would be disastrous. 
He admitted that he knew about the change in advance, 
but in accordance with tradition would not accept 
responsibility for it. But he did not make clear why, 
ifregard for the financial stability of the City is properly 
a matter of concern to the Government, regard for the 
effects on industry of banking policy is to be dismissed 
as disastrous political interference. Such phrases are 
mere clap-trap, designed to conceal the fact that our 
financial policy at present puts the City first, and 
industry a bad second. There may be a case for doing 
this, though we ourselves should like to see a quite 
different policy pursued. But there is certainly no 
case for confusing the issue by dragging in the question 
of political interference. Banking policy is obviously 
so vital a national matter that the State is bound to be 
concerned in it, and is, as a mere matter of fact, inevitably 
involved. 
* * * 

Mr. Churchill is going to be subjected to very severe 
pressure this year on the question of the penny post, 
and the Federation of British Industries is also pressing 
him to bring down the stamp duty on cheques to a 
penny. That the cheque duty, which is a sheer impost 
on an admittedly useful and economical method of 
effecting payments, ought to be reduced seems to us 
evident. Indeed, the smaller cheques, like the smaller 
receipts, ought obviously to be exempted altogether. 
The penny post is a more serious matter. It is unlikely 
that the reduction in charges would greatly increase 
the number of letters sent, though it would probably 
lead to some transference from the open circular to the 
closed letter. The change would certainly mean a loss 
of revenue, which at present goes into the general pool 
out of which the State’s expenditure is met. The 
question is, therefore, whether the small tax now levied 
on the carriage of letters is really more onerous than 
the alternative taxation that would have to replace it. 
This depends on the nature of the alternative. We 
should like to see the letter postal charge down again 
toa penny; but we do not want to see the tax merely 
shifted to some other form of necessary consumption. 
Not merely the tax on letters, but indirect taxation as 
a whole, is at present too high in relation to the level 
of direct taxation, and Mr. Churchill’s budgets have been 
making it steadily heavier in proportion. We must 
tax something else if we do not tax letters. We might 
tax better; but it is also possible that we might tax 
Worse. For this reason it might be more desirable for 
the penny post to be restored by Mr. Churchill’s 
Successor rather than by Mr. Churchill himself. 

* * * 

The Government has rejected the demand of the Iron 
and Steel Trades Confederation for a special inquiry 
into the conditions and prospects of the steel industry ; 
and there the matter will presumably rest until the 

eneral Election, when it is certain to be raised again. 

he steel workers, in commenting on the rejection, 


have made the reasons for their claim somewhat clearer 
than they were in the first instance. Among the 
matters they specially wish to see investigated is the 
importation into this country of steel made abroad 
under “unfair” labour conditions. Apparently, they 
would like to see such steel not subjected to an import 
duty, but excluded altogether. They are, in fact, 
raising again the demand, endorsed under certain con- 
ditions by the Labour Party, for the exclusion of goods 
made abroad by sweated labour. The difficulty, of 
course, lies in the definition of “* unfair ’’ conditions and 
** sweated labour.’”’ This cannot mean any conditions 
worse than those prevailing in Great Britain; for such 
an interpretation would exclude practically the whole 
of our imports from Europe. What, then, does it 
mean? This is one of the questions which, in relation 
to their own trade, the steel workers would like to have 
studied by a competent body. It is not, as Safeguarding 
tribunals have found already, at all an easy question 
to answer, especially now that the stabilisation of 
European currencies has been followed by a readjust- 
ment of continental levels of wages. But it is a question 
that most certainly deserves study by a public body; 
for the feeling against allowing the products of sweated 
labour to be imported is undoubtedly strong among 
Trade Unionists in this country. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Whoever else may 
take tragically the arrest and imprisonment of Mr. de 
Valera, the principal actors in the drama are thoroughly 
well satisfied with themselves and with one another. 
Fianna Fail, while it affects indignation, is delighted 
that the Northern Government should have been so 
obliging as to purge its leader of the taint of consti- 
tutionalism which has been making things so difficult 
for him with the extremists at home and abroad since 
he swore the oath of allegiance on taking his seat in 
the Dail. In particular, it is hoped that the sentence 
may speed up the collection of funds in America for 
the Fianna Fail paper, and there is little doubt that on 
his release from Belfast gaol Mr. de Valera will hasten 
across the Atlantic to display the brightness of his 
martyr’s crown as a stimulus to sympathisers who have 
been slow to part with their dollars for shares in the 
new enterprise. Lord Craigavon on his side is equally 
happy, and his happiness will increase in proportion 
as Fianna Fail enthusiasts, by indulging in stupid 
bluster about reviving the Ulster boycott, simplify the 
problem of diverting Unionist votes from the Inde- 
pendents to the Government. If, as is anticipated, 
Nationalist protests in the Northern Parliament against 
the arrest are supported by Labour, Unionists are 
confident that this can be used to dish the chances of 
workers’ candidates in Belfast divisions where Orange 
prejudices are still more powerful than economic griev- 
ances. The Cumann na n Gaedheal member, who 
described the episode as “‘ amateur theatricals in con- 
nection with a bazaar,’’ was nearer the truth than the 
people who are clamouring about a studied insult to 
the Free State which the Government must take 
immediate steps to challenge. Little as Mr. Cosgrave 
may like Lord Craigavon’s methods, he cannot very 
well pick a quarrel with the North on the ground that 
Mr. de Valera is a strictly constitutional politician, 
while the orthodox Free State case is that this pro- 
fession of constitutionalism is a sham. But Mr. 
Baldwin might very well remind his Northern friends 
that, in addition to embarrassing the Free State 
Government, they are creating a deplorable diplomatic 
precedent, and that much the best thing they could do 
would be to dump Mr. de Valera on the other side of 
the border as soon as possible. 
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SIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
AND MR. MACDONALD 


OREIGN affairs are not exciting the country at 
the moment and, unless Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain finds some opportunity of putting his foot 

in it during the next few months, they are not likely to 
play a large part in the General Election. Nevertheless, 
we notice a disposition among the Conservatives to 
whip up an interest in this department. It seems a 
rash thing to do; for the foreign policy of Mr. Baldwin’s 
Government has not been anything to boast about. 
But perhaps they think it has been a less egregious 
failure than their handling of domestic affairs, and, 
moreover, there is always a chance of making some 
electoral capital out of Russia. In any case it is not 
for their opponents to complain if Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain or Mr. Churchill or the Morning Post asks us to 
look abroad. For the more we look abroad the more 
reason do we see for the dismissal of Mr. Baldwin and 
his friends. 

The Morning Post has hit on the ingenious scheme of 
publishing a series of articles by leaders of the Labour 
Party. Each of these is followed up by a “reply” 
from a Conservative authority, and by a comment in a 
leading article, which consists mainly of abuse of the 
plaintiff's attorney. Mr. MacDonald began the series 
with an exposition of his foreign policy. This gave the 
editor “ the sensation of trying to masticate a mouthful 
of cotton wool,” though apparently there was some 
nasty gritty substance in it, which drove him to curse 
the ex-Foreign Secretary as a man “always and in 
every circumstance in favour of the enemies of his 
country ’’! It is not our business, of course, to defend 
Mr. MacDonald, nor are we much interested in the 
digestive processes of the Morning Post. What does 
interest us is to discover the realities behind this wordy 
controversy. The foreign policy of a Labour Govern- 
ment, says Mr. MacDonald, can be defined in a sen- 
tence: it is a policy of peace and co-operation. To 
which the Conservatives reply that theirs is the same. 
But this is not very convincing. A policy of peace 
should consist in something more than not wanting war 
and punctual attendance at meetings of the League of 
Nations. The Government has, it is true, signed the 
Locarno Treaty, and Sir Austen Chamberlain is cer- 
tainly entitled to credit for the part he played in that. 
But what has he done since then? As nearly as 
possible nothing—for the gesture of signing the Kellogg 
Pact is neither here nor there. Our foreign policy in 
his hands has become one of passivity tempered with 
obstruction. 

A few years ago the prestige and influence of Great 
Britain stood very high in Europe, and had we chosen 
an active and far-seeing diplomacy, we could have 
used them to good purpose. We could and should 
have signed the “ optional clause’ for the settlement 
of disputes by arbitration, and thus enormously 
strengthened this at present feeble bulwark against war. 
But Sir Austen Chamberlain and his advisers not only 
blew cold on this; they drew up and published specious 
arguments against it—arguments which no more deceive 
the world than do the arguments that the Minister of 
Labour advances against the ratification of the Wash- 
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ington Hours Convention. Si vis pacem para arbiiriyn 
is a maxim of common sense, and a statesman who does 
not believe wholeheartedly in arbitration is, if not g 
militarist, a very stupid fellow. As for disarmament, 
we do not pretend that Sir Austen Chamberlain js the 
sole or even the chief villain of the piece. As Mp. 
MacDonald admits, ‘no country can move very far 
beyond where other countries agree to go” in the 
reduction of armaments, and most countries have go 
far evinced little keenness to go anywhere in the matter, 
Yet here again might not Great Britain have shown 
herself a trifle more disposed to give a lead, a trifle less 
inactive and even perverse? Perversity, indeed, js 
hardly a strong enough word for the episode of the 
Anglo-French naval pact last summer. And are we 
merely deluding ourselves in believing that it is the 
admirals and the generals who make up the Govern- 
ment’s mind for it in all these questions of ships and 
guns and aeroplanes ? 

But this is not all. Sir Austen Chamberlain has a 
private weakness for France which he has elevated into 
a principle of national policy. His extreme Franco- 
philism has made him so subservient that half Europe 
regards—and not unjustly regards—Downing Street as 
an appanage of the Quai d’Orsay. We are friends 
with Germany, of course. But we are still maintaining 
troops in our friends’ country, affronting their national 
pride and wasting their money. British public opinion 
is sick of the occupation of the Rhineland, and even 
the British Government, we believe, would gladly be 
out of it. Why then are we there? The answer is, 
because the French are there and Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain marches with France. If there had been a stronger 
man at the Foreign Office during these last few years— 
a man with a mind of his own and a genuine represen- 
tative of the popular will—we are pretty sure that the 
Rhineland would to-day be free not only of British 
but of French troops also. This is not to say that 
we want to quarrel with France. Nobody wants that, 
neither Mr. MacDonald nor any other sane person, and 
it is nonsense to pretend that the assertion of our inde- 
pendence must necessarily involve a breach of friendly 
relations. No doubt there are politicians and journalists 
across the Channel who would murmur at the loss of 
their Chamberlain. But they would very soon adjust 
themselves to the new policy, and they would discover, 
we hope, that such a policy was not only in the interest 
of Great Britain and of the world at large but of France 
herself. 

There remain two serious problems further afield. 
Our relations with the United States are notoriously 
unsatisfactory. The British Government cannot, of 
course, be saddled with the entire blame for this. It 
may even be argued that they are not to be blamed at 
all, though that little affair of the Anglo-French pact 
is surely not quite negligible. But, be that as it may, 
they certainly cannot claim our praise, and we observe 
no sign that Sir Austen Chamberlain has any idea 
beyond sitting still and seeing what Washington will 
do next. It is possible that that is the most prudent 
as well as the easiest policy. But a good many people 
would welcome a little more enterprise with the olive 
branch, which, we gather, is what Mr. MacDonald pro- 
poses. The Conservative Government is not likely te 
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plunge us into a war with America; but there is precious 
jittle hope that it will do anything to cement Anglo- 
American friendship. And without that the peace of 
the world will be precarious. 

And finally what of Russia? There is the Labour 
Party’s chance to undo the errors and mischiefs of the 
past, and there is the Tories’ chance to trip it up again. 
They are, indeed, already in full cry after Mr. Mac- 
Donald. Sir Austen Chamberlain gives place here to 
some of his more imaginative colleagues, notably Mr. 
Churchill. Last Tuesday Mr. Churchill harangued the 
Anti-Socialist and Anti-Communist Union at the Queen’s 
Hall, and made fine play with the Red Peril. The 
Labour Party, he said, were going to “ bring back the 
Bolsheviks,” and then woe to us! For these ‘‘ Russian 
emissaries and conspirators ”’ would organise discord and 
before long land us in another and more frightful General 
Strike, which would destroy the British Constitution 
that he so heroically saved in 1926. The Morning Post 
takes a rather different line and wonders kindly why 
the Socialists should have this itch to take Russia once 
more to their bosom. The answer seems to be fairly 
obvious. It is that the Socialists, like the Liberals and 
a great many Conservatives who are not impressed by 
the bogey-rigging antics of Mr. Churchill, believe that 
trade with Russia is important for this country, and, 
furthermore, that good relations with Russia are both 
necessary for the promotion of that trade and desirable 
in the interests of the general peace. 

In face of all that has been publicly said and written 
on the subject, in face of the impending visit to Russia of 
a body of big business men, we need not elaborate this 
point. The attitude of our Anti-Bolsheviks is either 
silly funk, or prejudice, or mere “ party politics.” 
Generally, we suppose, it is a mixture of all three. But 
if it represents—and it seems that it does—the official 
Conservative policy, then it is a deplorable revelation 
of the cowardice and pettiness of that policy. Mr. 
Churchill says that the damage to the British Consti- 
tution far outweighs ‘“‘ the comparatively small trade 
favours that are likely to be given to British merchants 
and speculators by the Bolshevik Government as the 
purchase price of getting another footing here.”” What 
an inspiring idea to put before our simple industrialists 
and bankers, and our unemployed engineers and textile 
operatives ! And how illuminating is the suggestion that 
all Stalin wants is to re-instal his conspirators in 
Chesham House, with the connivance of his dear com- 
rade Ramsay MacDonald! Mr. MacDonald, we imagine, 
is by this time quite as alive as his mentors and critics 
to the difficulties of dealing with the Soviets, and when 
he talks of ‘ treating Russia as a fact,” there is no 
Tfeason to suppose he means to treat Marxism as an 
ideal. To treat Russia as a fact, and to get profit for 
Great Britain out of that fact, seems to us not a 
dangerous, but the safest as well as the wisest policy 
we can pursue. 

If, then, Mr. MacDonald wants peace and trade—a 
better peace and more trade—with Russia, and can 
drive a fair bargain with the Sovicts, we shall certainly 
prefer him to the present occupant of Downing Street. 
And if he puts arbitration before cruisers, and British 
Interests before—or at least on a level with—those of 
France, and if he thinks it worth a serious effort to 


improve our relations with America, we shall have 
still stronger reasons for wishing him in power. But 
it is a pity he cannot forget the Protocol of 1924! 


THE ROMAN QUESTION 


Paris : February 11. 
RB: the Vatican and Italy claim greatly increased 


prestige as a result of the solution of the Roman 
question. Nevertheless, there is much criticism 
outside Italy on religious as well as on political grounds. 
It is easy to see the diplomatic advantages which come to 
Italy by the settlement, but it is not so easy to accept, 
without reservations, the statement that the Pope will now 
be able to influence the affairs of the world as never before 
Nobody who has followed with attention the activities of 
the Vatican since the war can doubt the new spirit that 
has animated the Church. A number of countries which 
formerly declined to accept Papal Nuncios have renewed 
their relations with the Vatican, and have practised at 
Rome what the French call the policy of presence. More- 
over, several ambitious diplomatic schemes have _ been 
forwarded, if they have not been initiated, by the Vatican; 
these schemes have been based upon the Catholic beliefs 
of the countries they concern. In France, which has waged 
a long fight with the Vatican, there have been extraordinary 
changes. After the proclamation of the Third Republic 
the Clericals were the allies of the Monarchists, and Re- 
publicans like Gambetta denounced Clericalism as_ the 
enemy. Waldeck-Rousseau, Emile Combes, Briand, and 
Millerand played a prominent part in the expulsion of the 
“‘ congregations ’’ and the separation of Church and State. 
The quarrel between France and the Vatican was as acute 
as the quarrel between Italy and the Vatican. 

Yet after the post-war reconciliation we were surprised 
to hear the newly appointed Papal Nuncio to France, 
speaking in his capacity as Dean of the Diplomatic Corps, 
eulogise the international policy of M. Briand, contrary to 
all precedents, at the Palace of the Elysée. M. Briand’s 
policy is now generally accepted, but the circumstances in 
which it was given this unusual public testimonial clearly 
pointed to an understanding between the Quai d’Orsay and 
the Vatican. The proposal now before Parliament—of 
which M. Briand is the author—calling for the restitution 
of Church property and the authorisation for Catholic 
Missionary Societies to establish themselves in France, is 
further evidence of the French desire to work with the 
Vatican. It is true that the Radicals make some protest, 
but it is to be suspected that their protest is only formal. 
When M. Heriot, in 1924, tried to revive the Clerical quarrel 
he soon discovered that he was sailing against the wind, 
and the campaign was quickly smashed. This week he has 
been at pains to explain that he never intended to offend 
the religious susceptibilities of the Alsatians by introducing 
abruptly the system of lay education that prevails in the 
rest of France; and he has ranged himself with M. Poincaré 
in placating the Clericals while opposing the Autonomists 
of Alsace. 

These are only a few of the signs of a deep-laid plan to 
associate the Vatican with the diplomatic tendencies of 
Europe. The old notion that Clericalism is synonymous 
with reaction is being rejected. Perhaps the most striking 
manifestation of the new order of things is the pitiless 
warfare that the Vatican wages on the Action Frangaise— 
the Royalist party in France. A large proportion of the 
Royalists are Roman Catholics, and though this has been 
the case for many years, it is only now that the Vatican 
has condemned the Action Frangaise. The French Bishops, 
carrying out instructions, refuse religious burial to the most 
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pious Catholics who have failed to repudiate the Action 
Frangaise. Royalists cannot be married according to the 
rites of the Church, their children cannot be baptised, they 
cannot receive communion unless they separate themselves 
completely from the movement led by Léon Daudet and 
Charles Maurras. There have been tragi-comic scenes— 
spectacles which would have been grotesque had they not 
been painful—in consequence of the zealous application of 
this fiat. In short, the Church in France at any rate is 
now Republican and deprecates Nationalism. 

It is obvious that these events are closely connected with 
the agreement just reached between the Italian Government 
and the Vatican. Certainly in Italy the Church may be 
accused of having become Fascist and Nationalist; but 
this accusation would have been more formidable had not 
the Church first made its peace with France. Let it be 
plainly stated that the reconciliation of Italy and the 
Vatican is not sudden and unexpected. If I may be par- 
doned a personal reference which will indicate the length 
of the negotiations, I recall an article of mine five years 
ago in which I discussed the prospect of an accord. Yet 
ever since 1870, when General Cadorna entered the Papal 
States and made Rome the capital of a kingdom whose 
unity had been obstructed by the temporal power of the 
Pope, Pius IX. and his successors have consistently refused 
to recognise the authority of the Italian King and have 
regarded themselves as prisoners. The Vatican and the 
Quirinal existed on terms of “* frozen enmity.”’ The present 
Pope, Pius XI., himself expressed his regret at the “ spolia- 
tion” of the Church by Italy. From the middle of the 
eighth century the Pontiffs considered that their authority 
could not be maintained and extended unless it were based 
upon definite territorial possessions and complete sove- 
reignty. Italy, on the other hand, could not permit a State 
within the State. These contradictory doctrines have been 
brought into consonance with each other by the operation 
of coincident interests. 

But the compromise is strongly criticised. Temporal 
sovereignty does not require any large extent of territory 
—there are on the Continent several tiny self-governing 
communities—and the power of the Pope may be just as 
effective exercised from a pin-point of territory as from a 
large State. For that authority is essentially “ spiritual.” 
Indeed, the Pope might properly be held to be diminished 
as a petty kinglet; and there is, perhaps, incompatibility 
between the conception of universality and the conception 
of geographical delimitation. The Papal independence 
accepted from the hands of M. Mussolini may easily, by 
a simple paradox, become dependence on Italy. In modern 
conditions the Pope can be no more truly independent than 
the General of the Salvation Army, in spite of his unique 
historical position. A writer in La Croix argues : 

It is necessary that the Pope shall be free; and it is necessary 
also that his liberty shall be manifested clearly in the eyes of the 
Catholics of the whole world. To assure his complete and evident 
liberty, the existence of Papal territories, absolutely independent, 
is required. The Pope cannot be on the territory of another 
sovereign. Thatis why he demands the proprietorship of a territory, 
however restricted, where he alone is master, without the smullest 
dependence on anybody. How can one conceive his sovereign 


independence if the property in which he finds himself is subjected 
to a foreign Power ? 


Yes, but how is this possible if the Papal possessions consti- 
tute a tiny enclave in the midst of a modern kingdom—a 
tiny enclave which is dependent on every side, and in which 
no political power can be exercised? What strange 
sovereignty is this? How is it guaranteed, such as it is? 
By Italy and by Italy alone! M. Maurras rightly points 
out that Italy is the Power against which the Vatican has 
always wished to be guaranteed; and now it is Italy who 
guarantees it. Italy is the’ Power 
antees have hitherto been refused. 


from whom guar- 
No other Power is 


—, 


now invited to intervene. There is not, for the Church 
which claims an international status, the smallest inter. 
national guarantee. Naturally, the Quirinal would not 
accept an international guarantee which would interfere 
with Italian sovereignty; but the Vatican has always pro- 
tested against the unilateral guarantee of Italy. 

This is not mere logic-chopping. Already there is raised 
the cry that Mussolini will derive exorbitant benefits from 
this arrangement. In the first place he will obtain jp. 
creased reputation in his own country. His predecessors 
have tried in vain to settle the Roman question. It re. 
mained for Fascism to achieve a victory in this domain, 
The date of the settlement is not without importance, It 
precedes the sort of plebiscite that is being taken in Italy, 
The Catholic forces are reconciled with the forces of Fascism, 
But outside Italy the reconciliation may have incalculable 
consequences. The Berliner Tageblatt remarks that Italian 
missionaries will be charged with Catholic propaganda in 
the Near East, and that French influence will suffer. Some 
such thought was already behind the French Government’s 
demand for the establishment of Catholic missionary head- 
quarters in France in which might be recruited and trained 
the French missionaries who are now lacking. Undoubtedly 
the rapprochement of the Vatican and the Quirinal is sus- 
ceptible of advancing Italian designs. ‘* The place of Italy 
in the Vatican is twice vacant,” said an Italian newspaper 
when France resumed relations with the Vatican; that 
double vacancy is now filled. In the Balkans and in Central 
Europe, and wherever Italy believes itself to be in rivalry 
with France, the friendship of the Vatican may be precious. 
It is quite impossible to consider this accord without con- 
sidering the general diplomacy of Europe. 

In particular, the question arises whether the Vatican is 
entitled to become a member of the League of Nations. In 
1919, when the peace-makers were in Paris, it was urged 
that the moral authority of the Vatican should be used in 
the League of Nations. There were insuperable difficulties 
in the way. The League was a League of Nations, and 
the Vatican could not pretend to be a State. Is it, or is it 
not, now a State? There is logic even in diplomacy, and 
whatever may now be said such logic will ultimately tend 
to secure for the Vatican a special and perhaps preponderant 
place in the League. At present the influence of France is 
remarkable. Will it always be so? It is going too far to 
suggest, as one commentator suggests, that henceforward 
Italy will have two votes instead of one in the League; but 
that the changes in European diplomacy brought about by 
the altered status of the Vatican will not be negligible, can 
hardly, I think, be denied. The relations of Italy and the 
Vatican are inevitably peculiar. If they are permanently 
reconciled, the Roman Catholic Church will be tempted to 
use its protector as an instrument of its own policy; or 
Italy will be tempted to use the Roman Catholic Church, 
already highly Italianised, as an instrument of her national 
policy. On the whole, it would seem that Mussolini emerges 
triumphant from these prolonged negotiations, but whether 
his triumph makes for world peace and understanding 3s 
extremely doubtful. SisLEY HupDLESTON. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE SLUMS 


OMPARATIVELY few people realise that among 
the industries which at present contribute most 
heavily to swell the total of the unemployed 1s 

the building industry. We are all ud to discussing the 
problem of unemployment in the coal and steel trades 
in cotton and shipbuilding, and in the other basic industries 
which owe their depression largely to adverse conditions m 
the export market. When we think of the heavy increase 
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in unemployment during the past year, we naturally relate 
it mainly to the continued slump in coal and cotton, and 
discuss the possibilities of revival largely in the light of our 
anticipations of the curing course of world trade. But 
actually the building industry, producing wholly for the 
domestic market, is not only suffering from a volume of 
unemployment as great as any outside the coal trade, but 
has also been getting steadily into a worse condition during 
the past year. Building unemployment is not spectacular; 
for it is not concentrated in a few districts, and does not 
devastate the life of entire towns. But it is none the less 
serious in its social effects; and to-day it constitutes one 
of the most serious aspects of the unemployment problem. 

The reason for this is perfectly easy to discover. In 1923 
and 1924 Parliament passed two Housing Acts designed to 
speed up the rate of house-building, with the special object 
of providing decent accommodation for the working classes 
of this country. The Act of 19238 failed, in fact, to touch 
any save the very best-paid sections of the manual workers. 
The Act of 1924, with its provision of special subsidies for 
houses built to let and not for sale, succeeded only in 
meeting the needs of relatively well-paid groups of non- 
manual workers and artisans. For the lower-paid manual 
worker, and for the great mass of slum dwellers who infest 
every considerable town in Great Britain, all the post-war 
Housing Acts have accomplished directly nothing at all. 
Indirectly, they have done a very little; for, as the better- 
paid inhabitants have moved out of the superior pre-war 
houses into new ones built since the war, there has been 
some moving up into the vacated houses from the worst of 
the pre-war dwellings. But all observers are agreed that 
this has happened only on a very small scale, and that it 
has hardly affected at all the worst-housed sections of the 
population. The great mass of the slum-dwellers has 
remained immovable, unable to afford the costs of living 
either in a new post-war house or in a better pre-war house 
vacated by its tenants. 

The result is that the entire effort expended on the housing 
problem since the war has been used up in providing for 
arrears and growth of population. and in meeting the 
demands of those sections of the population that are best 
able to pay higher rents for improved accommodation. 
The great mass of the working class. and not merely the 
slum-dwellers in a narrower sense, have been left untouched. 
And, thanks to the rapid increase of house-building brought 
about under the stimulus of Mr. Wheatley’s Act of 1924, 
so many houses have been built for the tenants who are 
able to pay substantially increased rents that the exhaustion 
of the demand for accommodation of this type is already 
in sight, 

By Mr. Neville Chamberlain and his Conservative 
colleagues this approach to ‘ saturation ” point in the supply 
of houses that can be economically built under the existing 
Acts is being used as a reason for gradually removing the 
subsidies and leaving the housing problem to the operation 
of the crude forces of supply and demand. Twice has Mr. 
Chamberlain reduced the subsidy; and there is no doubt 
that the effect of the reductions has been, and will be still 
more after the autumn, seriously to slow down the rate of 
building. All through the present year this rate, allowing 
for seasonal changes, has been dropping fast; and it is likely 
to drop still faster when, in the autumn, the subsidies under 
the Act of 1923 are discontinued altogether, and those 
under Mr. Wheatley’s Act again reduced. 

In these facts lies the explanation of the serious increase 
In the volume of unemployment in the building trades. 
In 1924 the building trades, employers and operatives alike, 
Were induced to speed up the rate of house-building and to 
‘gree to a great increase in the recruitment of labour for 


the industry, on an explicit promise that the State would 
maintain, over a long period of years, an intensive campaign 
of house-building. Acting on this understanding, the 
building trades built far more houses during the next few 
years than the experts had believed to be possible. But 
their reward has been such a falling-off in the orders placed 
for new houses during the past year as to create a vast 
mass of unemployment and to involve at least a moral 
breach of the promises made in 1924. 

We are not suggesting that the entire fall in the rate of 
house-building is due to the reduction of the subsidy. This 
has undoubtedly intensified it; but it is due as well to the 
fact that the great majority of those who are now living 
under conditions of overcrowding or in condemned or 
insanitary property simply cannot afford the rents that they 
would have to pay for new houses, even under the Wheatley 
scheme; while those who live in the better types of old 
houses will not move on into new houses, and so make room, 
because they too cannot, or will not, face the increased 
rents, rates and other churges they would have to meet. 
Many loca] authorities are now saving that the “* economic 
demand ”’ for new houses, even when allowance has been 
made for the subsidies, has now been met, and that 
accordingly the rate of house-building can safely be allowed 
to slacken off. 

This view totally ignores two vital factors in the problem 
—the heavy unemployment both in the building trades 
and elsewhere, and the complete failure even to begin upon 
the essential work of slum-clearance. There have been, 
since 1923, special statutory provisions for the adoption 
by local authorities of schemes for the clearance of slum 
areas; but apart from a very few schemes, mostly on an 
insignificant scale, nothing has been done. Nor is this 
wholly because the financial help given by the State to 
loca] authorities for slum-clearance is manifestly inadequate. 
It is even more because slums evidently cannot be pulled down 
until alternative accommodation has been provided; and 
no one has yet even begun to solve practically the problem 
of providing this accommodation at rents which the great 
majority of the slum-dwellers are able or ready to pay. 

It is true that there has been a tendency of late to decrease 
the size of the houses built with the aid of subsidies from the 
State. Birmingham and other local authorities have been 
concentrating on the erection of houses of the smallest 
and cheapest types eligible for subsidy, and have also been 
arranging for these houses to be assessed at a low figure 
in order to bring down the amounts which their tenants 
have to pay in local rates. But this latter method of 
keeping down real rents is now excluded by the new Rating 
and Valuation Act, and even in Birmingham it has not 
been possible to provide new houses except at total rents 
which are well beyond the means, not merely of slum-dwellers, 
but also of the majority of ordinary manual workers. A rent, 
including rates, of more than ten shillings a week is pro- 
hibitive for a great mass of working people; and there 
are many more, even apart from the “* bottom dogs,” whose 
ability to pay is a good deal lower than this. 

It is clear, then. that unless rent levels can be substantially 
reduced, the problem of slum-clearance is insoluble, and 
little can be done to ease the housing situation even for a 
large part of the manual working class. The position is 
made worse by the inept provision, introduced in 1923, 
which causes old houses to pass out of the scope of the Rent 
Restriction Acts on a change of tenant; for this, by causing 
the rents of old houses to rise nearer to those of new ones, 
has made it harder for the slum-dweller to migrate to a 
dwelling of the grade next above his own. Indeed, we have 
so mismanaged the whole housing situation as to help only 
those best able to help themselves, and give less than no 
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help to those people at the bottom whose bad living 
conditions are most destructive of national physique and 
productive efficiency. 

What, then, ought we to do? Mr. E. D. Simon, well 
known for his work on the Manchester City Council, has 
just published a small book which is pregnant with useful 
suggestion.* Briefly, Mr. Simon urges that, as we must 
attempt to raise, in the public interest, the housing standards 
of the poorest classes, we must be prepared to adopt new 
and more effective methods in subsidising housing and 
slum-clearance. He would like to see rates brought down, 
on a uniform national basis, to a level which would materially 
relieve the poorer tenants and, at the same time, for the 
smaller houses, he would have the rent graded according to 
the size of the tenant’s family, in order to enable those who 
have large families and low wages to escape from the 
destructive conditions of overcrowding and bad sanitation 
under which they are at present compelled to exist. With 
a subsidy worked out along these lines we could, Mr. Simon 
holds, solve the slum problem in less than a generation, and 
at a less total cost than Parliament actually sanctioned in 
1924 in respect of Mr. Wheatley’s far less ambitious scheme. 

We have obviously no space here to enter fully into Mr. 
Simon’s suggestions. His detailed proposals may be right 
or wrong; but he is indubitably right in urging that the 
housing problem of to-day and to-morrow is primarily one 
of providing decent houses at rents which those who need 
them can afford to pay, and right in holding that we are at 
present failing to do this. Moreover, the existence of a 
great mass of unemployed labour in the building trades 
should furnish the strongest of economic and social induce- 
ments for speeding up the rate of house construction instead 
of allowing it, as now, rapidly to slacken off. The problem 
of unemployment in coal and other basic industries would 
become far more readily manageable if we were not wantonly 
adding to it a heavy and easily preventable problem of 
unemployment in the building trades. The State is directly 
responsible, by its action in 1924, for calling this volume of 
unemployment into being. It is therefore now responsible 
for setting those whom it has induced by its pledges to 
become builders back on useful work. 


THE RIGHT TO BE 
SENTIMENTAL 


” EN given to tears are good men.” I found this 
M Greek proverb in a dictionary and it flattered 
me, for I had been to The Singing Fool, and 
during the performance tears that I did not know I pos- 
sessed had made unaccustomed rivers down my cheeks. 
When I remember the picture of Mr. Al Jolson taking 
the little child on his knee and telling it a story, it is all I 
can do to keep from breaking down again, even when I am 
sitting alone; and when I remember how he sang “ Sonny 
Boy ” and that wonderful catch in his voice, I feel my face 
twisting itself into the curious shape which the human 
face takes only at the approach of a sneeze or of a fit of 
weeping. Somewhere in my heart Mr. Jolson’s voice 
keeps repeating itself continually. If I were a boy, I would 
whistle the tune in the street, if my lips did not tremble 
too much to permit this. As it is, a kind of silent hum— 
a hum of song just on the edge of sobbing—continues inside 
me, and these unbearably beautiful words : 


When I am old and grey, dear, 
Promise you won't stray, dear, 
For I love you so, 
Sonny boy 





* How to Abolish the Slums. By E.D. Simon. Longman’s. 4s. 6d. 
and 2s. 6d. 


pour into my memory till I could howl. 
not repeat the words to a stranger. If I did, we should 
both make exhibitions of ourselves. “‘ When there are 
grey skies”—— But stop: I cannot even write it. That, 
by the way, is not a tear-mark on the paper, but a blot from 
my fountain pen. 

I do not think that any of the great masterpieces of the 
stage could have affected me in this fashion. Euripides— 
“* Euripides the human with his droppings of warm tears,” 
as Mrs. Browning oddly described him—was a moving 
writer, but The Trojan Women did not compel tears to 
flow in the same cubic measure as this. Shakespeare was 
a master of the melting mood, but I am sure I wiped more 
tears from my face during The Singing Fool show than | 
have done through Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, Othello and 
King Lear all put together. There are pages of Charles 
Lamb and of Dickens that I dare not read aloud, but | 
would rather read the most heart-breaking passage in either 
of them than stand up and sing “ Sonny Boy.” The truth 
is, it is not always the greatest plays and books that move 
us most easily to tears. Probably more people have been 
moved to tears by Horner’s Penny Stories than by the novels 
of Sir Walter Scott. The writers of melodrama have reduced 
a greater number of men and women to tears than Shakes- 
peare. The power of producing tears, indeed, is not 
necessarily an artistic quality at all, though it is a necessary 
accompaniment of the greatest artistic qualities. It is a 
gift—like the gift of farce or the gift of sensationalism— 
which enables a writer or a performer to tap our emotions, 
however near the surface they may be. The writer of 
detective stories works on our fears that lie near the surface : 
the writer of farces on the surface of our risibility. The 
sentimental writer does the same with our tenderer 
emotions. 

For some reason or other, however, the sentimentalist 
has seldom been awarded the same honour as the comedian 
or the sensationalist. Since the later part of the nineteenth 
century intellectual men have again and again confessed 
their enjoyment of farces and sensational stories that had 
very small literary value; but they have been unanimously 
scornful of the too obviously sentimental appeal even of 
certain passages in such great writers as Sterne and Dickens. 
When they have used the word “ sentimental ” they imagine 
they have uttered a final and damning judgment in which 
all rational beings must acquiesce. This seems to me to 
be absurd. I hold that a man has as much right to cry 
as to laugh or be excited. It is very pleasant to cry when 
there is nothing particular to cry about, and there is no good 
reason why we should not enjoy ourselves superficially in 
this fashion as in the others. After all, a man may admire 
Bach and yet not be above responding to the jigging of @ 
fox-trot. We cannot live permanently on the heights of 
the arts. There is a time for being a highbrow, and a time 
for being a lowbrow. 

I suppose that the objection to the too facile tear is due 
to the feeling that something noble is being degraded by 
the sentimentalists. We stand constantly on our guard 
against emotionalism, and no wonder, since the extreme 
emotionalist can be a very disgusting person. This, how- 
ever, arises from his insincerity : his tears are make-believe 
and we refuse to yield our tears to him in return. But 
there is no noticeable insincerity in such a song as “ Sonny 
Boy ”: it is a popular expression of a universal emotion— 
the love of a father for his child. In a thousand years, 10 
doubt, it will be forgotten : it will have perished, and those 
few words in which Homer describes Hector’s infant son 
shrinking from the plume on his helmet on the eve of battle 
will have survived in eternal freshness. But, meanwhile, 
the song reduces us to a silliness of tears. The great passages 


I certainly dare 
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of sorrow live in a world of the imagination, and unite what 
js contemporary to what endures for ever. David’s cry 
over the death of Absalom, Lear as he mourns over the 
dead Cordelia—there is a profounder expression of grief 
in these than in all the sentimental writing of the nineteenth 
century. But the two kinds of thing are not really rivals. 
The second is merely entertainment touched with emotion. 

It fails, of course, if it cannot somehow or other give some 
part of our imagination the illusion of real life. We demand 
this illusion of all the merely entertaining kinds of fiction. 
When we read a sensational story, we shut off our sense of 
reality in order that by a process of make-believe we may 
be subject to the illusion. We do this again when we go 
to see such a farce as A Damsel in Distress. If we took 
too sharp a sense of reality into the theatre with us, we 
should not be able to forget ourselves in laughter. It is 
not that our entertainers avoid reality, but that they play 
tricks with it. And, up to a point, I should like the senti- 
mental entertainer to be allowed to play tricks with it like 
the others. There can be no great harm in making people 
ery. At the same time it must be admitted that it is more 
difficult to make an intelligent human being cry over rubbish 
than it is to make him laugh or grow excited over rubbish. 
As he laughs over rubbish, he is not moved to further laughter 
over the contrast between the rubbish and real life, but 
as he cries, the contrast between the rubbish and real life 
awakes his sense of the ridiculous and makes him wish to 
laugh. That is why no one could go on for ever crying 
over that once-famous sentimental ballad by George R. 
Sims, “ Billy’s Rose ” : 

Billy’s dead and gone to glory, so is Billy’s sister Nell. 

The first line still remains in my memory after forty years, 
and I remember being deeply moved by it when I heard it 
recited by a man with a moustache at a Sunday-school 
soirée. But it does not move me to-day; the vocabulary 
itself is too ridiculous, If it were a true story—the story of 
areal dying child who longed for a rose, and who thought that 
the rose flung on the roadside from her carriage by a rich, 
petulant lady had come from Heaven in answer to his prayer 
—it would wring the heart. It is so long since I read the 
ballad that I may have misstated the plot, but I am sure it 
is a poem that now survives like a parody in the memory of 
nearly everybody who ever read it or heard it rec!' ed. 
Even so, I enjoyed feeling miserable over “ Billy’s Re,” 
and cannot censure my enjoyment. 

Whether we approve of sentimentality or not, it seems 
to me that we had better prepare to enjoy it since an orgy 
of it is obviously on the way. Now that the “ movie ” 
has evolved into the ‘ talkie,’”’ I shall be surprised if we 
have not a series of film children who will break our hearts 
in the most delicious fashion. Hitherto I have never cared 
much for the stage child. One felt that the child ought to 
be at home in bed, and stage children always seemed to 
be abominally precocious and unnatural. The film does 
hot seem to have this odious effect on children. Even the 
baby in the cradle, whose emotional appeal an audience 
of murderers and burglars would find irresistible, can behave 
naturally on the screen; and a child of two can say “* Daddy ” 
in a way that will make an evil-living old bachclor want to 
howl. I doubt if sex appeal itself will be able to stand out 
against infantile appeal on the “ talkies,” though the 
probability is that an attempt will be made to combine 
them. You will realise how great is the appeal of the child 
to strong and slightly-intoxicated men if you recall the 
effect of songs about children in the music-halls when 
the children themselves were not visible. How often have 
I sat in the gallery of a theatre of varieties on a Saturday 


night, while grown men all round me joined huskily in 
some such chorus as Katie Lawrence’s : 


Daddy’s gone to London, where the streets are paved with gold; 
Daddy’s gone to London, where the kids are never cold; 

There are lots of toys 

For the girls and boys, 

And when Dada comes back 
He will bring a geegee for his big boy Jack. 


Nothing is here for tears, you say. I do not agree with you. 
I do not know what is the ethical affect of such indulgence 
in emotion; but I am confident that, until all men are 
artists, such emotion will continue to be indulged in. And 
with the coming of the “ talkie” things are going to get 
worse—or better. We shall have processions of Little 
Willies who will make us sob as the audiences of the world 
have never sobbed before. 


The big round tears 
Coursed one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous chase. 
That is how we shall all be behaving in the cinema of 
the future. And oh, how happy we shall be! ¥.. 2. 


Correspondence 
THE EAST AFRICAN REPORT 


To the Editor of Tat New StaTresMAN. 

Sir,—Eternal vigilance is entirely desirable, but I think 
Dr. Leys is unduly alarmist. I have read the East African 
Report with extreme care. His letter does not convince me 
that I have misjudged it in any respect or modified my satis- 
faction at its generally valuable character. 

It was not within the reference to the Commissioners to 
criticise defects in Kenya administration—such as the onerous 
character of the hut tax. They went, I think, as near as they 
could to condemning such defects by stating very definitely 
their views as to the proper policy to be followed. As to their 
definite constitutional proposals, I am of opinion that provided, 
as they say they believe is the case, conscientious representatives 
can be nominated for native interests, a Council with four such 
nominated members to replace four officials would be an easier 
instrument for a Governor, loyal to the principles of trusteeship, 
to handle satisfactorily than the present Council. The existing 
contingent of nineteen officials is a monstrosity, and a perpetual 
provocative to irritation and cavil:on the unofficial side. Such 
a string of officials is largely useless for debating purposes, and 
their attendance wastes the time of their departments. The 
proposals for a Governor-General of course require cautious 
consideration; but your observations appear to me fairly to 
represent the Commissioners’ obvious intentions. 

I do not fancy the proposal for a London Advisory Council. 
The India Council, itself a historical survival, will probably be 
abolished in connection with the next Indian reforms. The 
Secretary of State should stand personally responsible to Parlia- 
ment. The same consideration bears on the question of devolution 
to a Governor-General; but the Commissioners contemplate that 
he shall be the agent of the Secretary of State in the national 
policy of trusteeship. 

I am strongly of opinion that the soundest immediate course 
is for a joint Select Committee of Parliament to settle the 
principles of our trusteeship. The Commissioners’ Report really 
brings back the situation to where it was when Mr. Amery 
dissolved Mr. Thomas’s East African Committee, which was 
intended to deal with all these questions after receiving the 
Ormsby-Gore Commission’s Report. Mr. Amery preferred to 
deal with the matters himself and endeavoured to improve upon 
the principles of the previous Kenya White Paper. The Com- 
mission’s Report re-establishes the authority of that document. 
It argues the case for acceptable principles very clearly and 
cogently. Friends of African natives should make all the use 
of it they can, and not, by crabbing it, play into the hands of 
those who would like to shelve it.—Yours, etc., OLIVIER. 

Old Hall, Ramsden. 

February 11th. 


SCOTTISH NATIONALISM 
To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 
Srr,—The writer of the article on Scottish Nationalism 
labours under a curious misapprehension. He quotes the 
result of the Midlothian bye-election and goes on to write of 
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** the failure of what is called the Scottish Nationalist move- 
ment.” Is it possible that he does not realise that when the 
bye-election became necessary the Scottish National Party 
had no organisation in North Midlothian? Yet in three weeks 
842 supporters were found prepared to abandon their former 
political allegiance for the National Party—and that in a 
difficult and scattered constituency, in very inclement weather. 
The first Labour candidate who stood for Parliament did not 
get so many votes, yet the Labour Party has certainly become 
a ‘*‘ significant political force.” 

Your correspondent, too, has much to say of the Irish 
menace in Scotland, but he does not mention the fact that 
there are more Englishmen in Glasgow than Scotsmen in 
London. True, English immigration does not tend to lower 
the standard of living as does the Irish immigration, but when 
we consider that between 1921 and 1926 one-twentieth of the 
population of Scotland emigrated, and that unemployment in 
Scotland is 33 per cent. higher than in England, it becomes 
obvious that the Scot is being pushed out of his own land. 
Under the Westminster Government nothing is being done 
to stop this excessive immigration. The National Party of 
Scotland stands for ‘* the regulation of immigration from what- 
ever source.’’ The statement that ‘* some of the most active 
supporters of Scottish nationalism are Irishmen ” is misleading. 
I have yet to meet an active worker for the Scottish National 
Party who is an Irishman. 

Finally your correspondent tries to prove a cleavage in 
racial feeling between Highlands and Lowlands. Surely he 
knows that this is a myth, invented by a romantic novelist, 
and perpetuated by the Whig historians of the Victorian era. 

Scottish Nationalism, sir, is the faith of the youth of Scot- 
land. We know that there is nothing to hope for from any of 
the English controlled parties. As your correspondent says, 
the Liberal Party (in Scotland) has given lip-service to Scottish 
Home Rule for many years. The real value of that lip-service 
can be judged by the attitude of the Party to the twenty-one 
Bills and Motions which have been introduced into the Com- 
mons since 1889. (Twenty of these had the support of the 
majority of Scottish members.) The Labour Party is in 
exactly the same position. ‘The Conservatives alone have 
never been hypocritical in this matter, and it is significant 
that the National Party is being recruited not least from among 
Scottish Conservatives disgusted with the mismanagement of 
their country. 

Scottish members are consistently out-voted in Scottish 
affairs (as witness the farce of the Local Government of 
Scotland Bill); the English Government is prepared to con- 
sider the Channel Tunnel Scheme which will undoubtedly 
allow a Blue Train to run direct from London to the Riviera, 
but refuses even to listen to proposals for a Mid-Scotland Ship 
Canal, which would bring the shipping between Northern 
Europe and America through Scotland and go far towards 
solving the Scottish unemployment problem. Meanwhile, our 
F shing Industry is being killed ; the land in the north promised 
to crofters lies idle; our people wait their turns to sail for 
America; and we are the most heavily taxed people in the 
world—since 1921 no Government has dared to issue separate 
returns for England and Scotland. 

At present we are the only nation in Europe which is not 
self-governing, but we who are young see the future of Scotland, 
and it lies in the hands of Scots.—Yours, ete. E. CAMPBELL. 

33 Millbrae Road, Langside, 

Glasgow. 

[We wonder how Mr. Campbell knows how many Scotsmen 
there are in London. We wonder still more at his daring to 
assert that political ‘‘ nationalism” is ‘** the faith of the youth 
of Scotland.’ But we are surprised most of all by his assertion 
that the Scotch are the only nation in Europe which is not 
self-governing. What about the Slovaks, the Flemish, the 
Basques, the Croatians and so on? When Scotland really 
wants a Parliament at Edinburgh she will certainly get it with 
very little trouble.—Eb. N.S.] 


BANKS AND ADVANCES TO INDUSTRY. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—A section of the press, some disgruntled industrial asso- 
ciations, and others, have recently been suggesting—and in some 
cases demanding—that the banks should grant larger credits 
to assist industry. Much of this criticism and advice is based upon 
a wrong conception of the facts and a mistaken view of the func- 
tion of the banker. ‘The writer of the article in your columns on 
**Our most properous industry ” is more cautious, but even he 
chafes a little at the methods of the bankers and their indifference 
to what he calls the interests of the nation. 

Now the interests of the banks are identical with the interests of 
that portion of the community that owns bank shares and, only 


—— 


incidentally, with the interests of the nation. It is well to bear tha 
fact in mind. To a much greater extent than their interest in 
the nation, the banks are allied to those who entrust to their Care 
money, or claims to wealth, registered in the books of the banks 
and technically called “ deposits.” ‘The distinctive function 
of the banker,” said Ricardo, “ begins as soon as he uses the 
money of others.” Shareholders’ capital in any of the six pj 
banks, including the Bank of England, is relatively small, not 
five per cent. of the money obtained from depositors. These 
deposits in the case of each of the six banks run into hundreds of 
millions, whereas the capital of the banks is fixed at only ten 
million pounds or so each. Much more so than in Ricardo’s 
time is it true to say that “ the money of others ”’ is the basis and 
bulk of the funds upon which the banks rely for their profit, 
These deposits belong to the money-owning classes distributed 
throughout the country. They are repayable to the owners 
practically upon demand, or, at most, at periods not beyond two 
or three years, but more often in a few days, weeks or months, 
and, as to the deposits on current account, absolutely on demand, 
Surplus deposits held in trust by the five big banks for their 
customers, and not immediately required, are deposited by them 
with the Bank of England, and these are likely to be withdrawn, or 
depleted, at any moment. This is a point often overlooked when 
estimating the resources of the Bank of England. 

Owing, then, to so large an amount of the deposits in banks 
being liable to recall at varying, but on the whole short periods, 
bankers are compelled to lend these funds for relatively short 
periods so as to be sure of getting the money back when wanted, 
In the alternative, deposits may be converted into what are called 
liquid securities and a small but strictly limited proportion 
loaned against non-liquid securities, such as house property and 
other buildings, advances to traders, and the shares or debentures 
of industrial undertakings, and many of these non-liquid securities 
are not so readily convertible into money. Here note that if the 
banks were merely mortgage institutions dealing with their own 
money and not with hundreds of millions of money deposited with 
them and liable to be withdrawn at relatively short notice, the 
case would be entirely different. Then their ability to lend would 
be strictly confined to the limits of their own resources. But the 
function of the banker is to use the “* money of others,” and he has 
to be very wary when using that money that it is not locked up 
for uncertain periods in what are called “* dead” assets. Hence 
it comes about that the banker prefers, for the safety of his own 
bank, and the security and confidence of his depositors, that this 
money held on trust should be invested in securities which can be 
readily sold in case of emergency, such as Government Stocks, 
British and other Railway Shares, Bonds and Debentures, 
Colonial and Foreign Government Securities, Bank Stock Muni- 
cipal and Local Loans Stock, and particu.arly Treasury Bills and 
Bills of Exchange. Bankers like Bills, either Treasury Bills or 
Bills of Exchange, because the capital locked up in them is not 
liable to depreciation as stocks and shares are, and as industrial 
securities are to an even greater extent, and because the banker 
can calculate to a nicety what funds will be available from this 
source on any particular date. Further, if money is wanted 
unexpectedly, these Bills can be re-discounted with other banks 
or discount houses. 

Now it should be obvious from what I have written that the 
best judge of how and what money can be advanced on loan at 
any particular date is the banker. It is to him and to him alone 
that the shareholders and depositors can look with any degree 
of confidence to protect their interests. It is to him that the 
hundreds of thousands of small depositors must look not to put 
their money claims to food, clothing and shelter in jeopardy. 
He knows the facts as nobody else does. He knows not only 
the commitments of his own institution, but to a large extent 
the money position of the other banks. Moreover, he is the man 
who, if too large advances are made against not quickly realisable 
property, may be compelled to call in loans against the less 
desirable securities. This actually happened a few years ago 
in the case of one of the big banks operating in the Midlands. 
Just putting too little money into liquid assets and too much 
into “‘ dead ” assets was the cause of the Baring failure, and the 
Australian bank crisis of 1893 was due to similar circumstances, 
with this difference, though, that the failure of one or two 
indiscreetly managed banks brought down all the others with 
only three exceptions. 

A close study of the economics of finance and banking with 
considerable commercial experience has convinced me that the 
mechanism of what we call the money market is so delicate an 
instrument that any direction or dictation by the uninitiated to 
those in charge of it is very undesirable and might easily be 
disastrous. One has only to read the report just issued of the 
reduction in capital of Armstrong, Whitworth and Co., with its 
loss of fourteen millions, to realise how appalling the results might 
be if banks advanced money unwisely to industrial concerns. 
The true explanation of the plight of many industrial companies 
is that they are over-capitalised and that too little of the share- 
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holders’ money is put into working capital without which recourse 
to the banks is inevitable.—Yours, etc., A. J. THoroGoop. 
Laughland, Maclay and Co., Ltd., 
9-11 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 3. 
February 11th. 


[The most important words in this letter are those which we 
have printed in italics. It is exactly that of which we complain. 
To this perfectly orthodox exposition of the present “ self and 
safety first’ policy of the six great banks the obvious short 
reply is that we were discussing the interests of the nation, not 
those of the shareholders of banks. We cannot answer the letter 
adequately in a brief note, but we hope to find a further oppor- 
tunity of discussing the question. Meanwhile we may call 
attention to the narrow professional standpoint which is illustrated 
all through the letter. The reference to the Baring failure is 
essentially irrelevant. Mr. Thorogood might almost as well have 
referred to the South Sea Bubble. The great amalgamations 
of the past twenty years have made any such “ failure” in the 
future quite inconceivable ; the Bank of England cannot be shaken 
by any sudden calls at all, because (unless English people begin 
to keep their money in their stockings) what it pays out with 
one hand it draws in with the other. It is only the extreme 
conservatism of bankers that enables them any longer to think 
in such terms at all. Their policy is so important to the industrial 
life of the nation that their first duty should not be to their 
shareholders but to the interests of interna] trade—and secondarily 
of external trade. Their function is essentially a public one, 
and the chief question of the moment is whether they can be 
induced to realise this without being ‘ nationalised” by the 
next Labour Government that comes into power.—Eb. N.S.] 


AUSTRALIANISING ENGLAND 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—As an old English Public School boy whose sons have 
been educated at Australian great Public Schools, I read with much 
interest Mr. H. W. Howe’s letter which appeared in your issue 
of November 8rd, 1928, under the caption, ‘‘ The Elementary 
School.” The letter leaves an impression on my mind either 
that Mr. Howe is desirous of Australianising England or that 
he is profoundly ignorant of the subject he is tackling, viz., 
education and democracy as conjunctional entities. At any 
rate, to eliminate the present system of class-education in 
England would signify, and synchronise with, the introduction 
of Australia’s democratic principles, unless, as is pointed out in 
your admirable editorial note appended to the letter, a common 
speech can be created. 

It seems more likely that Mr. Howe has no qualms about the 
Australianisation of England than that he is entirely ignorant 
of his subject. His neglect to mention the advisability of a 
common speech being created as a means to the ultimate 
abolition of class distinction, and his refusal to admit that any 
disadvantages would follow the establishment of ** really mixed ” 
schools, lead me to suppose that he does not regard incorrect 
speech as disadvantageous or, indeed, as being of any conse- 
quence—even from the standpoint of “infection.” If my 
supposition is correct, he utterly fails to recognise that good 
pronunciation of English is the first rung of the social ladder and, 
therefore, ignores what is a really practical step towards the 
achievement of his object. I am a firm believer in the possi- 
bility of dealing with this question of speech in a practical 
manner. I believe that means can be devised whereby intelligent 
English people of all ages whose “ accent” is faulty would be 
able to learn to speak their mother tongue correctly. But, until 
the lesson has been learned, by children, at any rate, I feel sure 
that the “effect on the nation” of “really mixed schools ” 
would be a detrimental one. 

Australia has taught me all I know about this matter. She 
has taught me that secondary school children must all speak 
equally well or equally badly, if no class distinction is to be 
apparent. There must be a “levelling up” or a “ levelling 

own.” In Australia there is, most certainly, a “ levelling 
down,” for English boys who come out here to be educated 
at the great Public Schools—avowedly run on English Public 
School lines !—are ridiculed to the * ragging”’ point if they 
speak good English. This is a fact which can easily be verified. 

I once made a humble appeal to the headmaster of a Sydney 
school to tackle the matter of incorrect speech, but found that 
the democratic fetish is too firmly enthroned to allow of such an 
appeal being even considered. Remedial measures would have 
to be drastic and methodical, of course, because the difficulties 
to be surmounted are very great. Yet, surely, a courageous 
attempt to improve the speech of Australians would produce 
good results in the rising generation and still better in each suc- 
ceeding generation; class consciousness might disappear, and, 
perhaps, the Shavian social state would eventuate. Paren- 
thetically, I may remark that, in the best girls’ schools, special 
attention is given to the eradication of ‘* bad accent,” with the 


result that the adolescent female of the (Australian) species who 
is educated at one of these schools shows a marked superiority 
in the pronunciation of English to her sexual opposite educated 
at a great Public School. Headmasters of great Public Schools 
steadfastly refuse to recognise the correct speaking of English 
as the educational fundamental which it undoubtedly is—or, at 
any rate, give no practical proof that they do so recognise it. 
Apparently, they consider that correct speech will only become 
general through the ordinary processes of evolution. Indeed, 
one headmaster—a Rhodes scholar—informed me that such was 
his opinion. It would require an educational Mussolini to render 
Australian educationalists less supine in their attitude towards 
what is an elementary, though very necessary, form of cultural 
progress. 

To ignore the matter of ‘ accent ” or to minimise its import- 
ance, and yet to imagine that a scheme for bringing the classes 
together, through the medium of the ‘‘ mixed” school, will be 
successful in England, might be regarded as sheer futility were 
it not that, in these days, no new idea is regarded as altogether 
futile. We need not regret the post-war craze for novelty— 
leading, as it does, to broadmindedness—but undue haste in 
introducing educational reforms should be guarded against, and 
those Englishmen who consider that democracy and education 
can be satisfactorily united without a preliminary ‘“ levelling 
up” process should be compelled to disgorge their experiences 
(if they have any) of such a union. 

As to the social aspect of democracy, let no one “lay the 
flattering unction to his soul” that Australia has solved the 
problem of class inequality. Far from it. Class confusion, 
instead of class equality or class contentment, has resulted from 
the alliance of Australia’s democratic principles with her educa- 
tional system. Class consciousness and arrant snobbery walk 
side by side compulsorily and uncomfortably, while those who 
merely display a proper self-respect and a justifiable reserve are 
often called ‘‘ snobs.” The ‘“ Oxford accent” gibe has become 
an oratorical cliché among politicians of the class-conscious order ; 
it is generally applied by them to opponents whose pronunciation 
of English is correct. 

I myself am in favour of the abolition of class distinction, as 
far as this is possible. But I insist that a ‘ levelling-up ” process 
is the only practical way of bringing it about. In my opinion, 
correct speech should be recognised as an educational funda- 
mental; its social value would then become apparent as a matter 
of course. 

Let England remember that her Public School men have a 
world-wide reputation for the speaking of correct English. To 
remain true to such a reputation is surely worth while. 

Yours, etc., 


Wahroonga, N.S.W. Henry J. R. Sant. 


January 9th. 


P.S.—The great Public Schools referred to are those in New 
South Wales. I know nothing about similar schools in other 
States; to these my remarks may, or may not, apply. 


LICENSING RESTRICTIONS 


To the Editor of To—E New STaTESMAN. 

Str,—My attention has been called to the article in your 
current number on page 556. 

I should be sorry to damage the basis of your argument, but 
I think I shall be clearing up a misunderstanding when I 
inform you that if Lord Byng, the Prime Minister or any other 
member asked for a whiskey and soda in this Club at 11.15 p.m., 
he positively would not get it unless he was taking supper.— 
Yours, ete. C. T. A. Hankey, Captain, Secretary. 

The Athenzum, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 

February 11th. 

[The Athenzum Club is unique in so many respects that we 
ought perhaps to have envisaged the possibility of its practice 
in this matter being unique also—well, not quite unique, for, 
of course, there are certain great caravanserais, calling them- 
selves Clubs, where the letter of the law is as strictly enforced 
as in any hotel.—Ep. N.S.] 





To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 


S1r,—All sensible people should applaud your article on the 
Goddard conviction. But there seems to me to be a flaw in the 
argument at one point. 

You imply that you would strongly oppose the opening of 
public houses all day long, as before the war. Why? A little 
lower down you say truly that people ‘“ do not feel it a crime to 
drink a whiskey and soda at a quarter past eleven ”—at night. 
Why, then, should it be a crime to drink a whiskey and soda, or 
a glass of beer, at a quarter past eleven in the morning ?—Yours, 
ete. J. M. Apams. 

Ranmore, Downs Road, Coulsdon, Surrey. 

February 9th. 
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[We certainly should not oppose the opening of public houses 
all day long (provided arrangements were made for the employ- 
ment of two shifts of barmaids or barmen). On the other hand, 
we should not propose it, because the social and economic diffi- 
culties of such a change would be very considerable. We must 
probably be content for the present to admit London’s inferiority 
to the other great cities of Europe which find no difficulty in 
maintaining standards of public order and decency at least equal 
to ours without any legal closing hours whatever. Our object was 
merely to suggest that pending the education of English public 
opinion up to the adult standards of Paris and Vienna and Berlin 
we might at least remove some of the more ridiculous anomalies of 
our present regulations.—Eb. N.S.] 


AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


To the Editor of Tok New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—On the financial page of Tur New Statesman of 9th 
February there appears a letter from a lady who has a six 
thousand pounds marriage settlement in a Victorian loan. She 
says that she has been “cruelly hit by the Victorian State 
Australian tricky Treasurer’s repudiation of a promise to redeem 
in 1917 the £3,000,000 3 per cent. loan.” This extravagant 
language is quite without justification. There never was a promise 
to redeem the loan in 1917; and there has been neither trickery 
nor repudiation. 

The facts are that many years ago the State of Victoria issued 
a3percent.loan. It was part of the contract between the Govern- 
ment and the lenders that the loan was for a definite period up 
to the year 1917, and that, thereafter, the right of fixing the time 
of redemption should remain entirely in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. There is no doubt at all that the conditions were well 
understood by the lenders. In issuing a loan with a condition 
of that sort, the Victorian Government was following the 
precedent created by the British Government in fixing the terms 
upon which Consols may be redeemed. As is well known, the 
National Debt of Great Britain includes a very large amount 
of 24 per cent. Consols, for which no date of redemption has 
been fixed. ‘The Consols have been redeemable, since 5th April, 
1923, on such notice as Parliament may direct. The holders of 
the Victorian 3 per cent. stock are in exactly the same position, 
in respect of redemption, as the holders of the British 2} per cent. 
Consols. 

The lady’s statement that Australians in Australia don’t take 
up Australian Government stock is entirely erroneous. About 
half of the amount of all the loans issued by the Commonwealth 
and State Governments has been taken up by Australians; and 
within the last few months the issue of a loan of £20,000,000 in 
Australia brought forth, from Australians, subscriptions much 
exceeding the amount of the loan.—Yours, etc., 

Australia House, Strand, W.C. 2. Jas. R. Cours, 

February 11th. Financial Adviser. 


SHELLEY AND MR. T. S. ELIOT 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—Since Goethe advised that the truth should be repeated 
as unweariably as error is, may I point out to Mr. C. K. Scott 
Moncrieff that I should never have concluded that Mr. Eliot 
did not know the possibilities as to which ‘“ sphere,’”’ had he 
not accompanied his original avowal of ignorance with the 
amazing question ‘*‘ Why dawn, as he has just referred to the 
pale purple even’? This implied that Shelley was describing 
a single event instead of alluding to a recollected series, and 
seemed to indicate that Mr. Eliot had too little liking for the 
poem to give his mind to it. 

» No reason has as yet been forthcoming for supposing that 
the poet pictured the Morning Star rather than the moon more 
commonly and more powerfully evoked by the stanza. 
Yours, etc. T. SturGE Moore. 








To the Editor of TuE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—May I offer a belated postscript to the discussion upon 
Shelley’s ‘‘ To a Skylark’? The original manuscript (Harvard 
University Library) makes it clear that ‘‘ keen” goes with 
** delight,” not only because there is no punctuation whatever 
after ‘delight ” (which would not be conclusive, as Shelley 
often omitted his punctuation marks), but because the first two 
lines of the ensuing stanza were first written as follows : 

“ Thy notes, like the arrows 
Of that silver sphere.” 

Shelley struck out the words ‘“* Thy notes, like ” and substituted 
“Keen as are”—a clear improvement. Obviously, however, 
“Thy notes”? were to have keen in an appositive relation to 
* delight,” and, similarly, “keen” goes with ‘ delight.” It 
does not follow, however, that the “ silver sphere” is anything 


—— 


but the moon. She'ley refers elsewhere to ‘‘ the sphere of the 
calm moon ” (* Laon and Cynthia”) and to “the sphere whose 
light is melody to ‘overs ” (** Triumph of Life ”’). 

It is interesting to note that “To a Skylark ” (written “To 
the Skylark,” and wisely altered) at first had as its fifth verse 
the stanza beginning ‘ Higher still and higher,” but the author 
changed his mind and made that stanza the second. His altera. 
tions were all for the better. ‘* Thy wings float and run ” became 
“Thou dost float and run.” ‘“ Thy blithe delight ” became “ Th 
shrill delight.” ‘With music which is love” became “ With 
music swect as love.” These are not all the interlinings, byt 
all show the craftsman’s revising skill.— Yours, etc., 

84 Baby Point Road, GreorGE H. Marriann, 

Toronto, Canada. 


FOURNE?’S END 
To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—May I congratulate you on the publication of Mr. 
Frank Burgess’ attack on your dramatic critic’s remarks on 
Journey's End. No one who had served in the Line would 
deny that each character has been perfectly drawn from those 
hectic four years. ‘* C. C.” I gather has been lucky enough to 
escape the war or he would never have written such rubbish ag 
he did. Apart from the question of taste, ‘ C. C.” exhibits 
himself as a bad critic from the dramatic point of view. Mr. 
George Zucco’s rendering of ‘* Uncle” has been generally 
accepted by more mature minds than * C. C.’s”’ as a perfect 
piece of acting with passages of sheer beauty; ‘‘ C. C.” has 
hardly a word for him or for Mr. Alexander Field’s orderly, 

I am glad for Mr. C, C.’s sake he was not old enough for the 
war; he would have had a perfectly dreadful time. Perhaps 
he would have preferred the C.O.’s paradise of Dartmoor.— 
Yours, ete. J. C. W. Gunnine. 

The Bath Club, Dover Street, W. 1. 


THUS AND THUS 
To the Editor of TuE New STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—In reply to the letter of Mrs. R. L. Newsom printed 
in your issue for February 9, the original title of Henri Bar- 
busse’s book, of which the English edition is entitled Thus and 
Thus, is Faits Divers, and it was first published in 1928 by 
Ernest Flammarion of Paris.—Yours, etce., 

J. M. Dent and Sons, Lrp. 


GAS HEATING IN COLD WEATHER 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sir,— The advantages of gas heating are obvious and well known. 
It has two disadvantages. ‘The first is the parching effect which 
it seems to have upon the atmosphere of any room in which a 
gas-fire is employed for several hours on end. The second and 
much more serious disadvantage only reveals itself in a cold spell 
such as we are enduring at present. Just when we most want gas, 
it fails us. When the temperature drops below freezing point the 
gas pressure drops in sympathy. This is partly due to the deposit 
of a tar-like substance in the pipes (which can be removed), but 
mainly to the fact that everybody is trying to get warm at the same 
time. In my own house I cannot this week get a bedroom warm 
nor can I (relying upon a geyser) get a hot bath. Unless the gas 
companies can devise some means of creating extra pressure in 
such periods of general emergency there can surely be little future 
for gas-heating. 

Electric heating for all I know suffers from the same intrinsic 
disability. Happy this week have been those who have retained 
the open coal fire (I luckily have retained one) which can be 
made as hot as one pleases and the old kitchen range with a boiler 
that will provide a hot bath even though the thermometer should 
sink to zero !—Yours, etc., R. B. 

February 14th. 


Miscellany 
WAR GUILT 


ORA ZIZKOVITCH, a citizen of Beloslavia, was one 
day pasturing his flocks—his only possession except 
two rifles, four revolvers, a suit of clothes and a pair 

of noble moustachios—on the rocky hills which formed the 
frontier between his own country and the neighbouring State 
of Tchernoslavia, when he observed, across the border-line, @ 
comely Tchernoslavian maiden rinsing out the family 
washing. To see, with Bora, was to act. He crossed the 
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frontier, put a compelling arm round the maiden’s waist, 
and abducted her with accuracy and dispatch. 

The maiden’s mother saw the forced elopement from 
afar. Rushing with loud wails into her village, she made 
known her complaint. The elders of the village leaped to 
their rifles, entered Beloslavia and incontinently slew, not 
Bora, of whose identity they were ignorant, but eleven 
temporarily inoffensive Beloslavs. The justly scandalised 
relatives of the fallen were not backward. Rallying in 
force the same evening, they burnt the Tchernoslav village 
and slaughtered 200 of its inhabitants. The Tchernoslav 
Government mobilised hastily and dispatched an ultim- 
atum to Beloslavia, which the latter country rejected 
in insulting terms, the more confidently since it was 
notoriously under the protection of the Great Power of 
Golemoslavia. Sure enough, as soon as the Tchernoslav 
troops advanced, Golemoslavia mobilised. Her ancestral 
enemy, Altstaat, could not allow this to pass, and, sup- 
ported by her ally Nordstaat, called in peremptory terms 
upon Golemoslavia to demobilise. Nordstaat’s rival Grand- 
pays could not regard passively such a threat to the balance 
of power. In one wild flurry of excitement, everybody 
declared war on everybody. 

Seven years passed. Golemoslavia and Nordstaat had 
lost some eight million men each and passed through devas- 
tating revolutions. Alstaat had ceased to exist altogether. 
Grandpays’ territory was wrecked in a way which it would 
take a generation to repair. The least sufferers were, on 
the whole, the States of Beloslavia and Tchernoslavia, whose 
case-hardened inhabitants were practically impervious, 
except to high-explosive shells of large calibre, few of which 
could be directed against them, owing to the difficult nature 
of their terrain. 

As the dust of the complicated conflict subsided, the 
clearing scene revealed Bora Zizkovitch, his moustachios 
slightly grizzled but otherwise unchanged, pasturing his 
flocks on the rocky hills which formed the frontier (unaltered, 
because everyone had long since forgotten all about the 
original cause of the war) between Beloslavia and Tcherno- 
slavia. Bora had rather enjoyed the war than otherwise, 
and had in any case taken it as a purely normal incident 
in everyday life. Thus his spirit was unchanged by inhibi- 
tions when he observed with an ageing but still vivacious 
eye, a comely Tchernoslav maiden rinsing out the family 
washing. To see, with Bora, was still to act, and in a trice 
he had abducted her with perhaps less dispatch than on 
the previous occasion, but with an even greater accuracy. 

But in his essential innocence Bora had failed to assimi- 
late the change which had come over the world, and had 
not left even the government of Beloslavia unaffected. 
This was the dawning comprehension that a world war was 
a heavy price to pay for Bora’s impulsive and _ill-timed 
amours. Instead of resorting to its traditional procedure 
of immediate and forcible retaliation, the State of Tcherno- 
slavia appealed to the League of Nations. The Council 
met in solemn session, and after weighing nicely the alterna- 
tives, decided that the whole incident might perfectly well 
be liquidated by the payment by Bora of six fat sheep to 
the father of his latest bride. At the last moment, Sir 
Lostin Wamblewit, President of the Council, urged in 
addition the confiscation of Bora’s second-best rifle; and 
his masterly pleading for security through disarmament 
tamed Sir Lostin general applause and numerous decora- 
tions and Peace prizes, which he bore with becoming 
modesty. 

This unnatural departure from the well-trodden paths of 
tradition cut Bora to the quick. As he mournfully drove 
his sheep to his new father-in-law’s hut, he reflected deeply 
on the doctrine of individual responsibility; and, perceiving 


that the doctrine cut both ways (for Bora was a father of 
several handsome daughters), he joined the local League of 
Nations Union and was mainly instrumental in securing the 
adhesion of his grateful fatherland to the Kellogg Pact. 

C. A. MacarTNEY. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DRAMA 
TT" extraordinary popularity of biography, which 


has been one of the most conspicuous literary pheno- 

mena of recent years, was bound sooner or later 
to influence the dramatists, and one of the most successful 
plays in London at the moment is Mr. Reginald Berkeley’s 
The Lady with a Lamp, which puts the career of Florence 
Nightingale (1820-1910) upon the stage. Good biographies, 
as we know, are extremely rare; the majority of successful 
works of this kind nowadays owe their popularity to what 
can only be described as the neo-Strachey method of reducing 
heroes to poltroons and geniuses to mediocrities in order to 
flatter the public. Even when the author of the biography, 
as in Mr. Emil Ludwig’s case, is not deliberately setting out 
to show how much cleverer he is than the mere man of 
genius whose conduct and ideas are the subject of his 
admiration, we feel that the admiration and enthusiasm are 
even more disenchanting than the censure and cynicism. 
This flood of biographical literature is partly a consequence 
of the new psychology. As always happens when some 
new theory seems to offer a key to the riddles of human 
behaviour, a process of popular simplification at once sets 
in, and a convenient jargon is derived which explains by the 
naive process of substituting new words whose significance 
is conveniently vague for the old ones whose meaning has 
become too exactly inadequate to convey any further 
illusion. 

In Elizabethan times the dramatists made great play 
with the theory of humours, and it is significant that those 
dramatists who relied most upon this theory for their drawing 
of human character are the very ones whose characters 
strike us to-day as most artificial. Ben Jonson’s characters 
are much flatter than Shakespeare’s, yet in his day Ben 
Jonson was no doubt the darling of the intellectuals simply 
because he had all the pseudo-scientific jargon of the time 
at his tongue’s tip. In the same way I have no doubt that 
those modern writers who make the greatest play with the 
Trinitarian psychology of Freud, Jung and Adler will appear 
to posterity to be the very ones who knew least about 
human nature. This is not to say that Freud and Jung 
may not have made a real contribution to our knowledge of 
cause and effect in human psychology. Possibly many of 
the connections and relationships which they claim to have 
established will be found correct, but it is probable that in 
their concentration upon certain types of interaction they 
have ignored many others and have given a distorted and 
disproportioned account of human behaviour. Indeed, it 
does not take a very prolonged study of the work of these 
psychologists to discover contradictions which reveal clearly 
the utter inadequacy of their theories even as a full descrip- 
tion—to say nothing of erplanation—of human behaviour. 

It is one point in Mr. Berkeley’s favour that he has not 
given us any Freudian explanation of Florence Nightingale’s 
extraordinary career. Nowhere does he suggest that, if 
her parents had been able to send their daughter to a good 
psychlo-analyst when she first showed symptoms of wanting 
to live a useful life instead of merely gadding about like any 
other rich young girl, the suppressed complex which pro- 
duced this strange aberration might have been revealed to 
the anxious parents and a cure discovered. On the other 
hand, we expect a dramatist to do something more than 
present us with a historical personage in a play and leave 
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us with no more than we might get from a newspaper report 
of a public career. The essence of drama is conflict revealing 
character, and the dramatist must create character. The 
great difficulty in biographical drama is that the dramatist 
is hardly free enough to do the very work of creation which 
alone justifies his labour. Shakespeare’s historical dramas 
owe much of their success to the vagueness of historical 
knowledge in his time. The more exact and full the know- 
ledge, the more difficult it is for the creative artist to work. 
Shakespeare’s greatest success in re-creating an historical 
character was with Cleopatra, and what Shakespeare knew 
about the real Cleopatra was almost nothing. She was 
remote enough and vague enough to act as a mere particle 
for the crystallisation of his genius. We can hardly consider 
Hamlet as an historical character, and although there are 
commentators and critics who find Hamlet as presented by 
Shakespeare not completely convincing, nobody pretends 
that this is due to historical difficulties. Some critics do 
indeed declare that Shakespeare was fettered by the actions 
of Hamlet as given in an earlier and well-known play, and 
that this accounts for Shakespeare’s failure to make Hamlet’s 
conduct and his character all of a piece. If this were true, 
it would illustrate my point that as soon as the dramatist 
is dealing with a character whom he has not wholly invented 
he is hampered and restricted and unlikely to create a 
living self-consistent human being. 

Mr. Berkeley’s The Lady with a Lamp is a mere précis 
of the current biographies of Florence Nightingale arranged 
for the stage with a few liberties which may or may not 
be definitely misleading. The nature of her private re- 
lationship with Sidney Herbert—the Secretary of State for 
War who was responsible for sending her to the Crimea—is 
the less likely to be fully known and understood the more 
intimate and important it was. Mr. Berkeley has not 
hesitated to take the licence of showing a Henry Tremayne 
and Florence Nightingale as deeply in love with one another, 
and the first act of his play is’ taken up with Tremayne’s 
attempts to persuade Florence Nightingale to marry him. 
Mr. Berkeley makes her give a plausible reason for refusing 
to marry Tremayne—namely, that she wants to devote her 
life to nursing—but he does not make us understand her, 
and we feel this is a mere phrase covering something un- 
known, because there was a real Florence Nightingale about 
whom we cannot help speculating while seeing Mr. 
Berkeley’s play. If it were not for this fact the characters 
presented in the play would make no impression whatever. 
The scenes in hospital at Scutari and the bestowal of the 
Order of Merit almost fifty years later, in 1907, owe their 
interest to their possible fidelity to the actual incidents. 
The presentation of the Order of Merit in particular, which 
makes the final scene of the play, has all the appearance of 
a faithful tableau vivant of what actually happened on that 
historic occasion, and as such it is both ridiculous and 
pathetic. Mr. Berkeley’s best touches in the play—the 
only ones, in fact, when he is playing the legitimate role of 
a dramatist—are in the scenes between Florence Nightingale 
and Herbert’s wife Elizabeth. Here he has invented a 
relationship which has a certain living quality that holds 
our interest. 

Miss Edith Evans, for all her accomplishment, did not 
please me in the part of Florence Nightingale. She was 
too mannered, too suave and too pleased with herself. 
Such a manner could never have been possessed by a woman 
like Florence Nightingale, who must have been far more 
intense and self-forgetful. On the other hand, Miss Gwen 
Ffrangcon-Davies’s Lady Herbert was a masterly per- 
formance, full of subtlety; and Mr. Berkeley owes a good 
dea] to her for making the most of the best character in 


his play. J. B.-W. 


ce 


THE REALISM OF THE FILM 


NE of the functions of cinemas de lure is to enable 
people with little money to enjoy the sensations 
of wealth. You pay one or two shillings and you 
are allowed to walk on thick carpets and into automatic 
lifts. The doors are opened by gorgeous flunkeys, the chairs 
are padded, and the orchestra begins with an extract from 
a Beethoven symphony and the latest fox-trot. All this 
happens at the Carlton Theatre, where an expensive cabaret 
film, Piccadilly, is now being shown. It is preceded on the 
stage by a short revue, and to see this anywhere else one 
would have to pay at least six times the money. 

The illusion is carried still further in the actual film, 
which is shown as the second half of the programme, 
Piccadilly has been written by Mr. Arnold Bennett and 
directed by Mr. E. A. Dupont, who produced one very good 
film, Vaudeville, and several mediocre ones showing life at 
the Casino de Paris and the Berlin Wintergarten. It begins 
with a scene in Piccadilly at night, and proceeds to the 
ladies’ cloakroom of the Piccadilly Club. One sees the dining- 
room, the manager’s study, the dancers’ dressing-room, 
even the scullery, and then a short cabaret dance. These 
scenes are admirably vivid and realistic; it is almost as 
good, in fact, as actually going to a cabaret. The band is 
a well-known London dance-band and the champagne, one 
feels, is genuine. Possibly the waiters are real waiters 
(known to the discriminating diner-out) and the guests real 
guests. It would not have been at all surprising if Mr 
Bennett himself had appeared in this scene—certainly it 
would have added to the popularity of the film. In Picca- 
dilly the most has been made of the suavity and brilliance 
of these scenes. There is nothing in it quite so good as 
the incident of the head waiter in Mr. Chaplin’s The Woman 
of Paris, but the tableau here of the sleepy gourmand who 
is brought a plate with a smudge on it and suddenly becomes 
so talkative that he finds himself the centre of buzzing 
and apologetic waiters, is as effective as a drawing by 
Mr. Bateman. The story alternates between Piccadilly 
and Limehouse, where also there is a cabaret for East- 
enders. The link between the two is a Chinese girl who 
lives in Limehouse during the day and dances at the Piccadilly 
Club at night. The manager of the Piccadilly falls in love 
with her, and, as one expected, she is shot by her Chinese 
lover and the manager is accused of murder. The story 
moves quickly and is credible, and the sub-titles (written 
presumably by Mr. Bennett) are excellent. The acting, too, 
is dignified. 

Piccadilly is an extremely efficient piece of work. It 
relies a good deal for its effect on knowingness and a sense 
of immediacy given by the fact that many of the scenes 
are taken within a stone’s throw of the theatre where it is 
being shown. ‘The film starts with people getting off buses 
in Piccadilly and ends with a man buying the Evening News 
to read all about the murder that has just been shown on 
the screen. Films are becoming more and more an elaborate 
Topical Budget in which the chief parts are taken by familiar 
street scenes, contemporary events and even glimpses of 
Kings and Prime Ministers., In some films—those of Mr. 
Pudovkin, for example—this method of vraisemblance is 
-arried to extremes; peasants, soldiers, doctors, lawyers, 
and so on all take parts according to their business or 
profession in life. Mr. Pudovkin’s success with this method 
‘an be judged from The End of St. Petersburg, which was 
recently shown by the Film Society, a film entirely of types 
which reconstructed the events of the Bolshevik revolution. 
Very soon, perhaps, the public will be getting mostly impres- 
sions of people they cannot meet in life and of places they 
‘annot afford to visit. This distinguishes the cinema from 
the theatre, where the only famous personages on the stage 
are all actors. G. W. 8. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


USTIN DOBSON (Some Notes by Alban Dobson 
with Chapters by Sir Edmund Gosse and George 
Saintsbury. Oxford. 12s. 6d.) is a fittingly dis- 

erete memorial to a poet and scholar so singularly urbane, 
unassuming and precise. It contains an excellent apprecia- 
tion by Sir Edmund Gosse, a very short biographical intro- 
duction by Mr. Alban Dobson, an account of Austin 
Dobson’s association books, “‘a little Necrology” by 
Professor Saintsbury; and the rest of the book, with the 
exception of a short miscellany of notes, is composed of 
letters from his friends. 
* * * 

Sir Edmund Gosse began his appreciation as follows: 
“No writer of equal distinction can ever have exceeded 
Austin Dobson in the absence of any kind of saliency in 
the personal details of his life. There was absolutely nothing 
in his career of over eighty years upon which biography can 
seize, no glimmer of adventure or faintest tincture of 
romance. When it has been said that he was born in 1840 
into a professional family; that after a brief education in 
England and Strasbourg he entered the Board of Trade at 
the age of 16; and that he remained there till he retired from 
it at the age of 60, there is nothing exterior that can be 
added. His married existence, which was untroubled by a 
single bereavement, enjoyed the same happy uniformity. 
He did not travel; he made no public appearance, he found 
no pleasure in political or social distractions. Every week- 
day morning he proceeded to his office, and every afternoon 
he returned to his suburban home; on Sundays he went to 
Church. Ealing possessed no citizen more regular in his 
habits or more blameless in his conduct.”” But, add to these 
apparently not very exhilarating facts two others, that the 
man to whom they refer was a very perfect man of letters, 
and that he brought up successfully a family of ten children, 
and their humdrumness at once becomes interesting. I 
confess I want to know much more about such a man than 
Ido about many who have led more picturesque lives; and 
Iam therefore on the whole disappointed with this book, 
which is in keeping with the spirit of Austin Dobson’s 
desire that no memoir of him should be written. I want to 
know more because such a life strikes me as a singularly 
respectworthy and happy one; such a man was singularly 
successful. This quiet civil servant, who presumably was 
not the son of rich parents or he would not have gone into 
the public service at the age of 16, brought up a family of 
ten children, five sons and five daughters, all of whom sur- 
vivedhim. This is not an easy thing to do, and where there 
isno money to make matters smooth it is liable to introduce 
agitations and confusions into the life of ascholar. There are 
no signs of such agitations and confusions in Austin Dobson’s 
work, and one stops with amazement before the fact that 
this father of ten children never wrote anything in 
prose or verse which had upon it the stamp of haste 
and did not amply fulfil the standards of a leisurely man 
of letters. What quiet strength of character it implies ! 
And what devotion to letters! To quote Sir Edmund Gosse 
again, ““ The most exquisite of artists he was also the most 
assiduous of revisers, and all he did was accomplished so 
quietly and so slowly that we might well expect the final 
output to be scanty. If it was not so, it was because Austin 
Dobson dedicated all the industry of his long life to the 
Practice of literature. (Sir Edmund forgot the daily office 
hours!) His ambition was scarcely personal; it was that 
of the journey-man bee building up the exquisite structure 
of the hive without haste and without remission.” 


One very odd thing, however, did happen to him early 
in his career. In 1870 he published in St. Paul’s Magazine, 
which was edited by Anthony Trollope, a fellow civil servant 
and one of his first advisers, a poem which is still often read, 
called ‘The Drama of the Doctor’s Window.” Among his 
acquaintances at that time was a young barrister, Richard 
Webster, who afterwards became Lord Chief Justice of 
England and Lord Alveston. When they met more than a 
year after the poem had appeared, Webster asked Austin 
Dobson casually if he had seen a poem called “ The Drama of 
the Doctor’s Window,” and the poet replied ‘“* Yes, I wrote it.” 
Two days later Webster wrote a ietter to Dobson in which 
he said, ‘an intimate friend of mine tells me she wrote, 
and has shown me the MS. of, ‘ The Drama of the Doctor’s 
Window,’ adding further particulars.” The agitation of 
the poet can be imagined, and the charge, says Sir Edmund 
Gosse, did become somewhat serious when in spite of all 
statements to the contrary, the lady persisted in claiming 
not merely ‘* The Drama of the Doctor’s Window,” but all the 
other poems signed “ A. D.,” although these were not her 
initials. Austin Dobson then issued a pamphlet, which is 
now extremely rare, producing the evidence of his own hand- 
writing and that of printers and acquaintances, “ and still, 
and this perhaps is the most amazing fact in the whole 
embroglio—Webster could not be induced to withdraw his 
support of the lady, who died not long afterwards firmly 
impenitent. All that Webster would ever concede was, 
after a delay of ten months. an acknowledgment that he had 
failed to prove a claim which, however, he still favoured.” 
This is the only out-of-the-way incident in Austin Dobson’s 
life recorded in this book. 


* * * 


Dobson is a poet of the second order, but a singuiarly 
perfect and unpretentious one in that order. We cannot 
perhaps put him beside Prior as a writer of that kind of 
verse which is loquitive in style and both playful and tender 
in sentiment, but he ranks a long way above Praed; and 
even when he does not achieve that rare completeness in 
simplicity which raises that kind of verse up to the level of 
true poetry, his choice of words always has a precision and 
grace which is the mark of a true literary instinct, while 
every line of prose which he wrote is marked by the urbanity 
and truthfulness which shows that it is addressed to the 
lettered reader. In that charming miscellany, 4 Bookman’s 
Budget (Milford), which he published in 1917, there are some 
verses on the future of poetry which express his literary 
creed. They are defence by implication of his acceptance of 
traditional forms and his own preference for familiar senti- 
ments as themes. After saying that he does not know 
what the future of poetry will be, he adds: 

I hold it for a certain thing 
That, blank or rhyming, song must sing ; 


And more, that what is good for verse, 
Need not, because of rhyme, grow worse. 
I hold that they who deal in rhyme 
Must take the standpoint of the time— 
But not to catch the public ear 

As mountebank or pulpiteer ; 


That the old notes are still the new, 

If the musician’s touch be true— 

Nor can the hand that knows its trade 
Achieve the trite and ready-made ; 

That your first theme is Human Lire, 
Its hopes and fears, its love and strife— 
A theme no custom can efface, 

Common, but never commonplace ; 

For this, beyond all doubt, is plain : 

The Truth that pleased, will please again, 
And move men as in bygone years 

When Hecror’s wife smiled through her tears. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THE EGOTIST IN 
Adepts in Self-Portraiture : 


STEFAN ZWEIG. 
Allen and Unwin. 


LITERATURE 


Casanova-Stendhal-Tolstoy. By 
Translated by EprEN and Crepar PAUL. 
12s. 6d. 

The coarse Casanova, the hyper-sensitive Stendhal, Tolstoy, the 
artist and prophet—here is a strange trio for a study in literary 
portraiture. If imagination depends on a keen eye for resem- 
blances, Stefan Zweig certainly possesses that faculty. These 
violent contrasts, however, may have value if the contrast is 
fully admitted, and the common quality looked for is thrown 
into stark relief. It may be disturbing, but it is stimulating, to be 
invited to watch the antics of the full-blooded, lying Casanova; 
to turn suddenly, and catch sight of something startlingly similar 
in the clear, subtle spirit of Stendhal; and to turn again to the 
mighty Tolstoy, and discover—as if it were announced with a 
shriek in the theatre—‘ Yes, it is there, too.” 

It is the stuff which dreams and psycho-analysis are made of— 
these shameless elements hitherto hidden in the physical organism, 
drawn from the subterranean depths of the ego, and thrown into 
the light so that they may be seen in the gross sensualist, in the 
delicately perceptive artist, and in the philosopher-mystic. 
Their emanations stalk gauntly across the pages of that life, 
real or imaginary, which the author invites us to look at’ For 
the psychological, almost psycho-analytical, method which this 
brilliant critic adopts exposes perhaps even more than he intended, 
exaggerating, as most of us will think, the sensualist in the artist, 
the satyr behind the mystic. The German passion for synthesis 
has led him to the discovery of unexpected likenesses ; and having 
established a point of resemblance between Casanova and Tolstoy, 
there is no saying just where the likeness will stop. He has 
been dividing all creative literature into a few kinds. Two 
of these he has dealt with in earlier books. Here he is examining 
a third, that of the ‘‘ adept in self-portraiture ” whose “ aim is to 
disclose the microcosm of his own ego, rather than to depict 
the macrocosm, the plenitude of existence.”” The egotist with 
whom he is here concerned “ unawares makes his own self the 
medium and the centre of all his works ” ; he makes “ everything 
in the real world lead back into his own personality.” 

Yet the real interest of this powerful book does not really 
depend on whether the author has made out his argumentative 
case or not. So far as Tolstoy is concerned, though the egotist 
is revealed sharply enough in the ethical work of his later years, 
no good case is made for discovering it in Tolstoy’s novels. The 
fact that in each book there is one person, like Levin in Anna 
Karenina, who speaks with the voice of the author, no more 
convicts the creator of unusual egotism than Sophocles is so con- 
victed because his views are expressed by the chorus in Gdipus 
Rex. Stendhal provides him with a better case to illustrate 
his argument, though even here it is a matter of degree—the 
degree in which Stendhal, as compared with other artists, strains 
the life he is depicting through the sieve of his own temperament. 
Casanova alone affords him a perfect illustration. 

But in so far as his method has led him to pay special attention 
to that side of these authors which is self-revealing, the result is 
mostly gain. He has created very lively portraits of these three 
writers. With zest and full-blooded delight, with much rhetoric 
and yet a keen appreciation of subtleties which indicates a calm 
observer behind the storm and rattle of his manner, Stefan Zweig 
presents his heroes as intimately as if they were characters in 
fiction. He has the air of knowing all about them, inside and 
out, though there is not much known about Casanova except 
what is learnt from his own memoirs. But he has used _ his 
liberty to the full in simplifying and amplifying the character of 
this adventurer who lived in an age of adventurers, this hanger-on 
of courts and gaming-tables, this brilliant impostor, this arch- 
seducer of women high and low, beautiful and ugly—though it 
is surely likely that he over-estimated his own prowess, in looking 
back over the golden years. This rascal, who had a gift of 
tongues and a smattering of all knowledge, who knew enough to 
pass among the ignorant as a master in mathematics, theology, 
inusic, law, finance, and astrology, who was handsome, nimble, 
skilled in dancing, fencing, riding and card-playing—who was 
“almost a savant, almost a poet, almost a philosopher, almost a 
gentleman ”—is set before us as one who, through his impudence, 
his indifference to morals, and his astounding physical assets, 
made an enviable success of the adventure of life. Above all, 
he is presented as one who had a gargantuan appetite for love, 


—e 


an unquenchable erotic thirst—he is a god of Hellas in his needs 
a bounteous Zeus, a lustful conqueror before whose accomplish. 
ments the quests of Don Juan seem puerile and anemic, 

Herr Zweig delights in this strenuous picture of a strenuoys 
animal. He scarcely stays to pity his plight when the power jx 
gone out of him, and his swagger no longer wins him money or 
love—for is there not another triumph in store for his old age? 
When all other consolations are gone, he is to find a new pleasure 
in writing about his past—le plaisir de se souvenir de ces plaisirs. 
A liar all his life, he has become truthful at last, in holding the 
mirror up to his impudent soul. 

From this to Stendhal seems to most of us a strange transition, 
But the author finds some basic resemblances. Stendhal also 
is a ‘“‘ master of deception.” He also is a lover of life which jg 
“too rich to be wasted in writing.” And just as Casanova only 
began to write when he had become a figure of fun to his fellows, 
so Stendhal writes, not because he has become more ambitious, 
more passionate, more in love with art—‘“ nothing of the sort, 
He has become more corpulent, that’s all; he is more at ease 
sitting at a writing-table than in the saddle.” 

The explanation is more amusing than convincing. Yet how 
excellently the author turns from the foibles of his life to describe 
the artistic side of him—his steady pulse, his clarity of vision, 
his sensibility to the rarer tones of human nature, his precision, 
his moderation, his dislike of easy fervour, his intolerance of 
ready-made views, his extraordinary union of heart and brain, 
his awareness of excellences of youth seen through the wise eyes 
of maturity. 

It is with the same intimacy that Herr Zweig ventures to 
dramatise the body and soul of Tolstoy. The reader is expecting 
him to drag Tolstoy down towards the level of his lesser heroes. 
But he does not. In showing how the exuberant sensuality of 
Tolstoy’s youth remained exuberant throughout his prime and 
far on into his old age, he rather gives spirit to the body of Tolstoy 
than fleshliness to his soul. He likes to depict Tolstoy as the 
essential peasant, the essential Russian, the ordinary man whose 
ordinariness was magnified a thousand times, but who was the 
possessor of keen merciless eyes which dragged the truth out of 
life and in his old age were turned against himself. He will not 
have it that Tolstoy is a “ seer,” or that he has “ creative fancy.” 
His was a “ day-lit art.” It was the naked truth alone which he 
wrung out of life. He was “ wholly of this world; not super- 
earthly, but the sum and substance of all that is earthly.” And it 
is suggested that in his later life, when he arrogantly set himself 
to create a new morality and a new society, his personal incon- 
sistency still showed that ‘* he would rather be a frail human being 
than an obdurate saint.” 

Each of these studies is a brilliant piece of work. Of the three. 
that on Stendhal is the least satisfying, in this respect, that the 
account of the man scarcely substantiates the account of the 
work in which he is said to reveal himself. In that one case, 
the author’s critical appreciation is better than his character- 
drawing. But in the others we have the art of the novelist 
brought in to give form and vitality to the judgment of the critic. 
Zweig has dramatised criticism without surrendering his critical 
sense. The writing, though at times turgid, is forceful and 
epigrammatic. I do not forget that this is a translation ; but the 
very able translators cannot have imported the truculence and 
turgidness which so clearly belong to the German original, nor 
invented the epigrams, which they have turned into idiomatic, 
though sometimes too colloquial, English. 

R. A. Scorr-JAMES. 


NAPOLEON 


Napoleon: a Study. By Darrrt Mereznxovsky. ‘Translated 
by CaTHERINE ZvEGIntTzov. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

Bonaparte : a Playin Four Acts. By Frirz von Unrun. Trans- 
lated by Epwin Bsorkman. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 


Memoirs of Napoleon I., compiled from his own Writings. By 
F. M. Kircneisen. Translated by FREDERICK COLLINS. 
Hutchinson. 21s. 

‘Our situation here may even have its attractions,” said 
Napoleon on St. Helena; ‘if I had died on the throne amid 
the clouds of my omnipotence, I should have remained a problem 
to many; to-day, thanks to my misfortune, they can judge of 
me naked as I am.” Mr. Simpson, the historian of the Second 
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Empire, after quoting this oracle, remarks that it was the exact 
opposite of the truth. 

The clouds [he says] which obscured men’s judgment of Napoleon 
were due to the greatness, not of his former power, but of his final 
misfortune. Had he died in the clear noonday of his fortune, 
Napoleon might, indeed, have been remembered as he was—cruel, 
brilliant, pitiless. It was precisely the dark clouds which sur- 
rounded the setting of his sun that his genius contrived to tinge 
with every glorious hue: these were the gorgeous mists which 
baffled criticism, and enabled him—in his own phrase—to remain 
a problem to many. It is true that the years spent in St. Helena 
were of immense service to the Napoleonic tradition. But this 
was not because, stripped of the trappings of power, he could then 
be seen in utter nakedness. On the contrary, it was because he 
was there able to wrap himself up in a mantle far more mystic and 
majestic, far less penetrable to the shafts of criticism, than any 
external circumstance of power: because he there succeeded in 
evading the light of common day—the most serviceable light, after 
all, for those who would see things as they are. 

One may classify the biographers of Napoleon according to the 
space they give to “the last phase.” Dr. Holland Rose, that 
unromantic historian to whom one may so safely turn when one 
wants to find out what actually happened with the least expendi- 
ture of time and trouble, gives St. Helena 35 of his 1,050 pages. 
Herr Ludwig, who stands to Dr. Rose as twopence coloured 
stands to penny plain, gives ‘“* The Rock ’”’ 140 pages out of 680, 
which is much as if, in a biography of Mr. Horatio Bottomley, 
one devoted more than one-fifth of one’s pages to the years he 
has recently spent in seclusion at Maidstone. 

Mr. Simpson was concerned with the influence of St. Helena 
upon the Second Empire. That is over and done with, but the 
literary by-products of the activities Mr. Simpson so admirably 
describes are still with us. There has long been a school of 
writers upon Napoleon who are the dancing dervishes of historical 
criticism. Mr. Merezhkovsky is a dervish of the first water, 
and his prolonged rhapsody must be, in the strict sense of the 
word, one of the most senseless books that has been published 
foralong time. The concluding ecstasies of three of the principal 
chapters will serve as samples : 

Atlantis and the Apocalypse—the end of the first mankind and 
the end of the second. That is why the ‘‘man from Atlantis ” 
and the ‘“‘ horseman of the Apocalypse” are merged in Napoleon. 
And for this he has been sent into the world : to warn us, humans, 
that ‘* the end may be nigh.” 

* ~ a 

No human countenance after death could equal in beauty that 
of Napoleon on his deathbed. ... A slumbering demi-god and 
angel combined, a cherubim of light and power, fallen from heaven 
to earth ;—but we failed to recognise him, and this is how we served 
=. * * * 

“I bore the world upon my shoulders.” If our senile Europe 
still holds out, is it not because this Atlas, this titanic apocalyptic 
bourgeois is still bearing her weight upon his shoulders? 

Why is such balderdash translated into English? Is it for an 
American public? One hopes so. 

Of Herr von Unruh’s play we write with hesitation because 
we have only the English version under review, and the trans- 
lator’s acquaintance with the English language is obviously 
imperfect. A translator who gives us such phrases as “all the 
attempted attentates ” clearly cannot do justice to his original. 
It is a pity. However, the general character, though not the 
literary quality, of the play can be confidently discerned. ‘The 
subject of Bonaparte is the execution of the Duc d’Enghien and 
the assumption of the Imperial Crown by Napoleon. The author 
is described on the dust-cover as possessed of an “ impulse to 
look beneath the surface of war and of diplomacy.” During the 
war he wrote a book called Opfergang (Way of Sacrifice), which 
“caused the German General Staff to treat him as palpably 
insane.” Now, it is a very good thing to look beneath the 
surface of war and of diplomacy, but the value of the exercise 
depends not a little upon what the act of clairvoyance discovers. 
Herr von Unruh discovers a state of extreme hysteria prevalent 
in Napoleonic circles. All the leading characters seem to be on 
the verge of insanity. Poor Josephine plays a prominent and 
unedifying part, and in her presence the general mania takes 
4 painfully erotic turn. Napoleon shaves on the stage, and 
" lathering himself vigorously,’ delivers a long tirade on the text 
of “ Impotence? *—though it is not quite clear what sort of 
impotence he is referring to. Much of the language used is very 
strange. Napoleon, for example, exclaims, “ Ants! fleas! I 
4am bigger than that kind of truck, big as the populated universe 
with its poplars and wild ducks—big as Jupiter and the evening- 
star—big as the winds and the towers of the earth.’ In the 


original German and on the stage the play may have a certain 
violent effectiveness; the English version is no good at all. 

The third book on the list is of a very different order. Here 
at least is something authentic. Thirty years ago Lord Rosebery 
remarked on the strange oblivion that seemed, amid the endless 
output of books about Napoleon, to have overtaken Napoleon’s 
account of himself. Herr Kircheisen’s book thus fills a gap, but 
his book is the sort of gift that one cannot help looking in the 
mouth. It is not a simple reprint of the St. Helena memoirs as 
published at the time. It is a new compilation and selection, 
from various sources, and what these sources are we are nowhere 
plainly informed. For example, on page 25, we pass suddenly 
and without warning from the St. Helena memoirs to what is 
apparently a letter written in 1789. If ever a book required 
footnotes indicative of sources, it is this; and footnotes are 
entirely absent, presumably in deference to some anti-academic 
complex. The translation is tolerable, but traces of German 
might have been more completely eliminated, since the ultimate 
originals are French. Why, for example, should Racine’s Phédre 
be called Phaddra? The numerous illustrations, though not very 
relevant, are beautifully produced. 

Napoleon, it need hardly be said, was not one of those whose 
self-portraits reveal fundamental facts that lie beyond the reach 
of the biographer. He was not an Augustine, a Rousseau, a 
Wordsworth. A man of action, his essential life was recorded 
in the institutions of France and on the battlefields of Europe. 
His retrospective commentary is calculated to obscure rather 
than to illuminate the facts. Yet it should, one would have 
thought, have discouraged the Merezhkovskys from offering 
incense to a superman, instead of encouraging them to do so. 
When Napoleon talks—dictates, that is—his reflections upon love 
or upon religion, what he has to say is simply stupid. Yet, just 
because he was Napoleon, his remarks have an interest, and help 
to explain his career. One understands better how a mind so 
curiously vulgar could have exploited the unprecedented achieve- 
ments of political and military genius up to the point at which 
they involved unprecedented disaster. 

The most entertaining parts are the political reflections. 
There is a mass of rambling and self-contradictory remarks upon 
sovereignty of the people, and his faith in regimentation surpasses 
that of his modern disciples in Italy or Russia. Barristers, he 
holds, should be abolished. ‘*‘ My idea was gradually to bring 
about such a state of affairs that barristers would be quite super- 
fluous. . . I had to leave the affair as it stood for the time 
being, yet I am firmly convinced that it can be carried out.” 
Schoolmasters, on the other hand, are to be encouraged, but 
are not to be allowed to marry till they are thirty. Again, of 
newspapers : 

I have already many times complained of newspapers, but I think 

they have never yet been given sufficiently positive orders. .. . 


Our present news-sheets, unfortunately, do not criticise with the 
intention of dissuading indifferent writers from following the literary 
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profession, nor of encouraging those of positive merit, but every- 
thing that they publish is calculated to discourage and destroy. 
Perhaps the Minister for Home Affairs might intervene and put 
an end to this evil. 


There have been Home Secretaries who might fancy the job. 


THE HORNED GOD 


History of the Devil. By R. Lowe Tuomrson. 


7s. 6d. 


King Redwald of East Anglia, says the Venerable Bede, had 
in the same fane a large aitar for the service of Christ and a small 
one for the “ sacrifices of devils.” This famous sentence is a 
summary of the whole history of the early Church. It is the 
crudest of fancies that the victory of the new faith was speedy, 
and hardly less crude that it was complete. The old religions 
persisted, and the old gods lived on. Long after Augustine and 
Paulinus, a smith shod the horse of Odin, and a fisherman caught 
sight of Thor. The Church, to conquer the old cults, had to 
borrow from them. Few are the Christian festivals which are 
not of heathen origin; and many of the saints are but old deities 
disguised. As for the gods the Church could not assimilate, they 
were simply degraded into demons. Nor, be it remembered, 
had Odin killed his predecessors. The gods of five thousand 
years before still survived, demons at first, second, or third 
hand; and the Church was content, at first, to wink at them. 

When, in later centuries, Rome awoke to the existence of this 
vast “evil” in her midst, she put forth a great effort to ex- 
tinguish it. It is now fairly well established that amid the 
monstrous mass of fiction extorted by Bishops and Inquisitors 
from tortured victims, there was a kernel of truth. There was 
a widespread worship of ‘‘ devils”*—that is, of belated and 
senile gods. The rites, with all their differences in detail, bore 
a family likeness. The chief god, almost invariably, had the 
form of a horned and hoofed beast—a sort of Pan or Satyr. To 
him the horrified Church gave the name of Satan, ‘* his former 
names being heard no more in heaven”; and, as his symbols 
were those of fertilisation and reproduction, there was some 
excuse for the disgust they aroused. His services took place 
at ancient heathen seasons—sometimes on the very days which 
Christianity had borrowed for her own commemorations; and 
(as with the worship of Mithra) were often so astonishingly like 
the Christian sacraments that theologians could explain them 
only on the theory that Satan was mimicking Christ. Hence 
the ferocity with which the devil-worshippers, witches, and black 
magicians were pursued by Popes and Inquisitors. 

To the anthropologist these rites are a matter neither of hate 
nor of fear, but of reasoned interest and curiosity. What, asks 
the student, is the origin and history of the “ devils” whose 
worship flourished so long and is by no means extinct even yet? 
Mr. Thompson’s book is a gallant and learned attempt to answer 
this question, and, in our opinion, on most points a convincing 
one. The Horned God goes back thousands of years, perhaps 
to the Paleolithic period, and certainly to the pre-agricultural. 
He is a product of an almost primitive sympathetic or imitative 
magic, and of days before man had fully realised the distinction 
between himself and beasts. To catch your stag or bull you 
must transform yourself into a stag or bull. Be the animal (by 
the simple process of donning his horns and hide) and he will 
come to you. When slain, he must be propitiated: his blood 
must give you life, and his strength be enlisted on your side. 
Caroborees must be instituted in his honour, and his honour will 
be best served by taking his shape. Sacrifices must be made to 
him, and songs sung in his praise. That something like this 
was the case is all but demonstrated by the cave-drawings which 
Paleolithic man, with his marvellous graphic skill, has left us. 
Mr. Thompson gives us some admirable plates; and it is im- 
possible for anyone looking at these reproductions of works 
nine or ten thousand years old, not to perceive an amazing 
likeness to the devils whom witches worshipped on Walpurgis 
Night. 

A full history of the Horned God is, of course, not to be given 
in a small book. Mr. Thompson calls his own a_ preface; 
and he omits entirely to discuss the Oriental Satan, who, starting 
as one of Yahweh’s inspectors, gradually degenerated into 
Yahweh’s enemy. It was the blending of this conception with 
the ancient Western deity that gave birth to the medieval idea 
of the Arch-Adversary. But, prefatory or not, the book is 
excellent, and provocative alike of thought and of expectation. 


Kegan Paul. 


——e 


THE OPENING OF NYASSALAND 


Kirk on the Zambesi: a Chapter of African History, py 
R. CoupLanp. Oxford University Press. 18s. ‘ 
This admirable record of exploration, adventure and character 
from the pen of the Beit Professor of Colonial History, is a 
twofold value. It provides a spirited account, mainly from 
original sources, of the early African experience of a great 
administrator, Sir John Kirk of Zanzibar, the man who, next 
only to Livingstone, may fairly be held responsible for the 
blocking of the foul Arab slave trade in Central Africa. And it 
throws much historical light on the growth of British colonial 
policy in Africa, in that the Zambesi expedition of 1858-1863, 
in which Kirk took a decidedly successful part, helped, as 
Mr. Coupland maintains, 

substantially to widen the South African horizon and to let loose in 

statesmen’s minds the first faint forerunners of Rhodes’s dream, 
With access to Kirk’s papers, Mr. Coupland is preparing an 
account of his later career in Africa, but he wisely publishes 
this first volume, more detailed and intimate in quality than 
the later one can be, as a separate work. And apart altogether 
from its more serious aspects as a chapter in African history, 
it deserves to be read by anyone who cares for a good narrative 
of adventurous travel in territory then unknown to any white 
man. 

John Kirk was born, a minister’s son, in a Forfarshire village 
in 1832. Graduating in medicine at Edinburgh University, ~ 
served on the “civil hospital staff’ in the Crimea, but his 
particular scientific bent was towards botanical research; and 
it was this, combined with a certain restless adventurousness, 
which brought him in 1857 to apply for the post of doctor and 
botanist with Livingstone’s projected expedition up the Zambesi. 
His fortunes were thus linked with those of the most popular, 
and in certain ways the most temperamentally difficult, explorer 
of the time. But as events turned out, the collaboration of 
Livingstone and his youthful subordinate was one of the steadiest 
factors in that long-drawn expedition, which was almost as trying 
through the reefs of personal bickerings as through the rocks of 
the Kebrabasa Rapids. Kirk was cool-headed, discreet, in- 
dustrious, and in more ways than one (particularly in his willing- 
ness to see a companion’s point of view) he could eke out some 
of the peculiar deficiencies of “‘ the Doctor.” And it is pleasant 
to know that Livingstone appreciated the character of the man 
who, in later years, was to carry on something of the “ positive ” 
African policy of which he dreamed. 

There is a great deal of interesting matter in Mr. Coupland’s 
account of the genesis and preparation of the Zambesi expedition 
—especially in the political considerations involving the corrupt 
Portuguese toleration of the slaver gangs in the hinterland; and 
the written instructions of Livingstone handed to Kirk during the 
voyage to the Cape testify to the extraordinarily clear-sighted 
notions the explorer had of his party’s functions and dangers, 
as well as to the scrupulous justice and humanity with which he 
approached the native Africans. It is not too much to say, 
as has been said before, that he had a far better knack of friendli- 
ness and understanding with the black than he had with his 
own white comrades. And the story of the first attempt to 
penetrate the interior by way of the Zambesi waterway, 
frustrated by rocks and rapids which even the fanatically 
optimistic leader was forced to take as final, is told very clearly 
from the diary kept by Kirk. Mr. Coupland, it appears, was 
refused permission to read the private journal kept by Livingstone 
himself on this expedition, and in a story which has many 
interesting psychological aspects, this is regrettable. But the 
further explorations of 1859-1860, which led the party from Sena 
up the Shire River to Lake Shirwa, the Shire Highlands, and then, 
after withdrawals and advances covering nearly ten months, to 
the unsighted Lake Nyassa itself, were more positive in their 
results. The discovery of the healthy and fertile Shire Highlands, 
unknown even to the Portuguese, was, as its historian says, 
“‘a notable event in the history of Africa,” from which grew the 
British Nyassaland that we now know; and the discovery of the 
route from the sea to the southern end of Lake Nyassa, the great 
natural centre of trading in that tract of Mid-Africa, where 
“the jugular vein of the Slave Trade could be cut,” had an even 
wider significance. It was not until 1898 that the last slave 
caravan was interrupted and liberated in the deeper recesses; 
but the worst was over a good many years before that, and it is 
Kirk, after Livingstone, that Africa has to thank. Mention 
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THE GUILLOTINE AND ITS 
SERVANTS by G. Lenotre 


Author of “ Robespierre’s Ri-e and Fall,”’ etc. 

In this study, M. Lenotre turns his eyes away for the moment 
from the great actors and great victims of the French Revolution, 
to inquire into the obscure life of ‘‘the necessary man,” as the 
executioner was called An outstanding feature of the book is the 
long chapter on the family of Sanson, the world’s most famous 
executioner, interesting chapters give an account of ‘‘the too 
famous philanthropist,’’ Dr. Guillotine. Jn one large handsome 
volume, illustrated, 21s. net. 


AMONGtheFOREST DWARFS 
OF MALAYA by Paul Schebesta 


The account of an expedition of investigation made by the 
author among the Semang—the dwarf tribes which are fast dying 
out, and which inhabit the forest-covered interior of the Malay 
peninsula. Accompanied only by a native servant, the author 
wandered in the forests, sharing the life of these nomadic peoples. 
He gives a vivid impression of the life in the depths of the over- 
whelming jungle, and speaks authoritatively of the customs, 
religious beliefs and genera) mode of life of its almost unknown 
inhabitants. Wuth about 140 illustrations and a map, 21s. net. 





The MYSTERIOUS BARONNE 
de FEUCHERES by Louis André 


The intriguing account of the mysterious baroness (in reality, 
Sophie Dawes, or Daw, daughter of a Fisherman) who, whilst 
living in London with a British Officer in 1804, made the 
acquaintance of the exile Duke of Bourbon (last of the famous 
and glorious line of Condé) and the greatest of French subjects 
after royalty itself. How she plotted, and where her schem- 
ings landed her, is told in a book replete with incident. Jn one 
large handsome volume, 18s. net. (Ready shortly.) 


The GREAT TRANS-PACIFIC 
FLIGHT by C. E. Kingsford-Smith & C. P. T. Ulm 


This remarkable book tells the full story of the epic flight under- 
taken by Kingsford-Smith and Ulm during the year 1928. The 
feat was noteworthy on account of the boldness of its conception, 
the courage and skill of its execution, and the careful preparation 
which preceded it. The endurance displayed by Kingsford-Smith, 
Ulm and their companions will rank for ever as one of the most 
intrepid adventures in the annals of aeronautics. In one large 
handsome volume, 12s. 6d. (Ready Feb, 26.) 








On The EDGE or DIPLOMACY 
by J. D. Gregory 


A highly important and revealing volume in which a diplomat, 
who has made his mark on politics, discusses grave issues of the 
day in the light of an unrivalled experience. But the humorous 
aspects of modern diplomatic existence are not forgotten, and a 
concise description of the present Foreign Office and of its work- 
ings is given. Profusely illustrated, 21s. net. 


THE PAGANS OF NORTH 
B O RNEO by Owen Rutter, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.I. 


An account of an interesting and little-known people, by the 
author of the standard work on British North Borneo. It portrays 
in an exact yet readable form, every phase of the North Borneo 
pagan’s life from the cradle to the grave. Wa4th an introduction 
by Dr. C. G. Seligman, F.R.S., profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs, diagrams and maps, 30s. net. (Ready shortly.) 








FROM LEIPZIG TO CABUL 
by G. Stratil-Sauer 


Translated by Frederic Whyte, illustrated, 18s. 





MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON | 
Compiled from his own writings by F. M. KIRCHEISEN 


One handsome volume, with 15 illustrations, 21s. 











A seection of HUICHINSON’S new 7/6 novels. 


Three Births in the Hemingway Family 


by WINIFRED JAMES 


Tryphena 


by EDEN PHILPOTTS 


(Author of ‘* The Ring Fence,” etc.) 


The Nine Club 
by T. CLARE 


The story of ‘The Nine Club” was a most select and exclusive 


(Author of ‘‘ Bachelor Betty,” etc.) An unusual tryphena Croom: her babyhood, childhood, and gat ering. Its nine members were of world-wide 
tale dealing with the material and the supernatural. her srowth to womanhoo!. We sympathise with reputati n and esteem; but the world did noi know 
Dai y Telegr “Altogether a distinctly note- her failings, and her triumphs, and, above all, her the conditions of membership. The manner in 
worthy piece of work.” passionate love of life. (Ready To-day.) which the 
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The Fourth Finger 
by ANTHONY WYNNE 


(Author of ‘* The Dagver,” ‘‘ Red Scar,” ete.) The 
fourth finger f the left hand was m ssing; it had 


Like Shadows on the Wail 
by W. B. MAXWELL 


In this volume, as in ‘Children of the Night,” Mr. 


surprise you, (Ready Feb. 22.) 





A Biggar Man Came 
by SIMON DARE 


This is a story of a marriage in which the man 
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by JOAN A. COWDROY 
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by HENRY CONNOLLY 
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ought to be made, in passing, of the abortive attempt of 1863 
to find an alternative route, free of Portuguese influence, up to 
the Lake by way of the Rovuma: it gave Kirk his worst dose 
of hardship. 

The book is illustrated by a number of Kirk’s own photographs 
and watercolour sketches; the former have a freshness and 
clarity not often found in the photography of seventy years ago. 


THE PROGRAMME OF SOCIALISM 
Typhoeus, or The Future of Socialism. 


Kegan Paul. 


By Artuur SHADWELL. 

To-day and To-morrow Series. 2s. 6d. 

The Socialist Woman’s Guide to Intelligence. (A Reply to 
Mr. Shaw.) By Mrs. LE Mesurier. Benn. 5s. 

A good deal of water has flowed under the Socialist bridges in 
the last ten or fifteen years, and the jetsam it has carried with 
it includes some long-cherished dogmas and even some planks 
of the party platform. Socialism has passed rapidly out of its 
pioneering and propagandist stage and has become practical 
politics. In several European states it has had spells of actual 
power, and in one it has dug itself in pretty deep. This develop- 
ment has naturally brought new problems to the front; it has 
driven Socialists of all schools to re-examine their theories and 
to reshape their programmes. Even the Communists, who have 
clung most tenaciously to the old Marxian bottles, have been 
forced to pour a lot of new wine into them. The result is that it 
is now harder than ever (it was never so easy as the simpler sort 
of its supporters and its opponents pretended) to say what Socialism 
means. But there is a growing measure of agreement on what it 
does not mean, and its more sensible critics no longer attack it 
as a scheme of pure plunder or a universal State tyranny. Dr. 
Shadwell is a close student of the movement at home and abroad, 
and sees that the urgent practical problem which Socialist parties 
everywhere have to solve is that of efficient production. They 
have ceased to believe, as he readily admits, that this can be 
achieved almost automatically by a holus-bolus nationalisation, 
with a bureaucracy running every industry and service. Indeed, 
there has been a widespread reaction against bureaucratic 
management, and Socialist leaders in one country after another 
have publicly repudiated it. What, then, are the lessons to be 
learned from the recent efforts of Socialism to adapt principles to 
realities, and from its achievements where it has advanced to 
complete or to partial power? Dr. Shadwell’s examination of 
these efforts and achievements is thoughtful and in general fair, 
though some may think that in passing judgment he does not 
make sufficient allowance for difficulties which may prove to be 
temporary rather than eternal. He has a fairly easy task in 
showing that the Russian Bolsheviks bit off more than they could 
chew, while the German and the Austrian Socialists found that 
their teeth were not strong enough to bite anything at all. But 
have their failures been so complete as his analysis suggests? Do 
they prove that the problem of production is for ever impossible 
on Socialist lines? Dr. Shadwell himself does not appear quite 
positive about this. He admits that “the community has no 
objection to common ownership ’’; only it must have the goods. 
Marxism will not deliver the goods ; but it may not be beyond the 
power of another kind of Socialism to find satisfactory methods 
of socialising production. No doubt this would be a gradual 
process, involving compromises with capitalism, which would be 
called treachery by the Communists and mere social reform by 
Dr. Shadwell. But suppose each step in it weakens the power of 
the capitalists and helps to eliminate the evils of capitalism as 
Dr. Shadwell says they present themselves to the Socialist— 
** injustice, inequality, the exploitation of the many by the few, 
the division of society into rich and poor, the subjection of the 
latter, their lack of freedom, their insecurity, especially that 
caused by the crises due to competitive industry.” May not the 
Socialist then be content to take the substance and leave the 
shadow to be wrangled over by Moscow and the Morning Post ? 

Mrs. Le Mesurier’s book, like Dr. Shadwell’s, should be profitable 
reading for those whose minds are not closed against criticism. 
But its practical interest is less, because the attack on Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s doctrine of equality is a battle in Utopia. This is not to 
say, of course, that the ideal of equality is of no importance. 
The struggle between it and the opposite ideal of “‘ justice,” as 
Dr. Shadwell calls it, has not ceased to disturb the ranks of social 
democracy. But in the extreme form in which Mr. Shaw states 
it, it seems infinitely remote, even if it be attainable; it is not 


es 


accepted by the majority of Socialists—at least not without large 
qualifications ; and it is modified substantially even by Mr. Shaw 
himself when he comes down from the general to the particular, 
Mrs. Le Mesurier has little trouble, then, in finding cogent argy. 
ments, economic as well as moral, against “‘ absolute equality of 
income for everyone.” Not all her arguments are cogent, how. 
ever. For example, she avows herself a believer in the principle 
of “‘ less eligibility,” and that leads her to this : 

Hard and cruel as it may seem, and indeed is, that a man and his 
family should suffer any degree, even the smallest, of deprivation, 
because he is unemployed from no shadow of fault of his own, yet 
it is impossible to eradicate a reluctant inward conviction that it is 
an absolutely necessary and inevitable hardship, unless one of the 
strongest motives to human effort is to be weakened. 

One scarcely needs to be a Socialist to demur to that! 
And again, it would be difficult, we are told, to get a lot of the 
drudgery and dirty work done under Mr. Shaw’s scheme. [If all 
women are in exactly the same financial position, says Mrs. Le 
Mesurier triumphantly, ‘why should a kitchen-maid get up at 
six o’clock to have her employer’s bath water hot at eight?” 
Quite so; but why should she be compelled to do it under any 
scheme? When Mrs. Le Mesurier leaves the main theme, she 
is not only hard put to it to pin down Mr. Shaw, who isa 
veritable Proteus and a master of contradictions, but she some- 
times gets his proposals confused with other people’s. Thus her 
chapter on the “ nationalisation of banking” shows very little 
understanding of what Socialists really want to do with the 
banks. And we doubt whether some of her arguments about the 
coal industry would pass muster even on the Tory benches in the 
House of Commons. Nevertheless, the book contains a great 
deal of truth and much that is suggestive, and it is lively and good- 
tempered. Critical though she is, Mrs. 
handsome concessions both to Mr. Shaw and to Socialists 
generally. She herself is not a follower of Sir Ernest Benn, but 
what she calls a “ Social Individualist *—and from this cosy 
position she can descend to vote for or against socialistic measures 
as her conscience and her intelligence direct her. As for her 
Guide, it may make Socialist women suspicious of Mr. Shaw, but 
we doubt whether it will seduce them from Socialism. 


Le Mesurier makes 


COMPARATIVE BIOGRAPHY 


A Modern Plutarch. By JouHN Cournos. Thornton Butterworth. 
15s. 

Mr. Cournos has attempted a sweeping survey of the nineteenth 
century and its legacies, so far as Europe and America are 
concerned, in a series of comparative portraits. In the contrast 
of Greek and Roman, of course, the original Plutarch had a 
simpler and sharper antithesis to work upon than any modern 
disciple, who has to balance Englishman against Frenchman 
and American, German against Irishman, Italian against 
Venezuelan, all against all. To simplify matters Mr. Cournos 
has counted out the Slavs, but, all the same, the seven seas make 
a more complicated chart of human activity than the Mediter- 
ranean; and it is a baffling Valhalla that includes Gauguin, 
Garibaldi, Rimbaud, John Brown, George Eliot and Ferdinand 
de Lesseps—to name only a few of theelect. But Mr. Cournos is 
a practised novelist, an adept in the art of catching the effective 
moment, the telling word or gesture, and building his seene—not 
to mention his generalisation—round these. The dangers are 
obvious, and the more so when one realises that Mr. Cournos 
has a fluent and discursive style. With twenty biographical 
portraits to paint, he has, of course, to trim some of them down 
to decidedly sketchy outlines; but he too often finds room for 
such an exclamation as : 

Night, night, what thoughts thy accursed darkness brings ! 

or such flat-footed reflections as : 

There are men in this life, exceedingly rare in their way, who 
in the ordinary sense can hardly be said to live at all, yet who 
inwardly, in imagination and in thought, have a life as animated 
and intense as ever lived by men of action. 

And in too many of the “ comparisons” which he offers after 
each pair or trio of characters, one feels that he is moving along 
a path—and a tortuous one at that—of words rather than of 
thought. It would have been wiser, perhaps, if Mr. Cournos 
had told the stories of his chosen personages in twos or threes, 
with just a brief indication of why they in particular were yoked 
in their double or triple harness, and left the moralising implicit 
in the telling. There are a good many signs of haste and 
inaccuracy : George Eliot’s partner is sometimes “* George Henry 4 
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Chatterboxes! 


“ Deuced fine tobacco!” “ Thought you'd like it... « Three Nuns.” “Ah!” 


(Five minutes elapse.) “Bit expensive, ain’t it ?” “One-an’-tuppence— but eee 
(Twenty minutes pass.) “ Amazin’ long time a pipeful of this lasts!” ‘ Not so 


expensive, what ? ” 


* * * 


The rest is silence—and 


THREE NUNS 


the tobacco of curious cut—Is. 2d. an ounce 


CIGARETTE SMOKERS SHOULD TRY THREE NUNS CIGARETTES, OF FINE VIRGINIA LEAF, 10 FOR 46d 
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and sometimes ‘“‘ Henry George”? Lewes; the French Panama 
scandals are post-dated by ten years—1902 instead of 1892; 
the portrait of Amiel which Mr. Cournos composes from the 
Journal takes no account of the remarkably revealing extracts 
originally suppressed, but published by the Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise two or three years back; and the bibliography is 
inadequate, including a number of worthless third-hand “* sources ” 
and omitting obvious works of genuine value. 

However, there is plenty of entertainment in the book. The 
scenes are well staged, and most of the protagonists are well 
visualised. In particular one recalls the compelling evocation 
of Simon Bolivar, the Liberator, stricken with phthisis at Santa 
Marta and looking back on his dream of a free South America, 
the treachery of Péez, of Santander, the blindness of those to 
whom he thought he had given light. The story of John Brown 
at Harper’s Ferry, too, is given a rich chiaroscuro which accords 
well with the murky fanaticism of character that shaped the 
ill-starred adventure. Herman Melville, Ferdinand Lassalle, 
Cecil) Rhodes and Henry Thoreau—these portraits all have 
qualities to stir the curiosity into further inquiries. For the 
most part, however, it is with the men of action in their most 
active moments that Mr. Cournos is happiest; as an analyst of 
moods or character he tends to leave the outlines woolly; and if 
in its widest intention the book fails, it is because of this 
disparity in treatment. 


THE WAR GAME 


German Diplomatic Documents, 1871-1914. Selected and trans- 
lated from the documents published by the German Foreign 
Office. By E. T. S. DuGpate. Vol. I. The Bismarck 
Period. Methuen. 21s. 

The official record of Anglo-German relations during the period 
of personal government by Prince Bismarck (1871-1890) confirms 
the impression which has gradually been gaining ground over 
here that, once German unity was achieved, Bismarck was 
essentially a man of peace. ‘‘ The picture which floats before 
my mind,” he says in a Memorandum dictated at Kissingen 
in 1877, ‘“*.... is not one portraying any acquisition of 
territory, but rather one showing a combined political situation, 
in which all the Powers, except France, have need of us, and are 
removed from the possibility of coalescing against us by the 
nature of their relations towards each other.” At first it was 
enough that he should be the “* honest broker,”’ working to prevent 
the outbreak of war between Austria and Russia, then between 
England and Russia. After the Congress of Berlin, so far from 
his being an enemy of this country, his vision of European peace 
depended, not on any alliance with Russia or with Austria— 
according to the orthodox conception of the balance of power— 
but first and last on friendly co-operation with the British 
Government. 

The British occupation of Egypt gave him, as he thought, 
a chance of making assurance doubly sure. For now, in addition 
to the Russian bogey, which, as we know, is a chronic disease 
in British diplomacy, did not this mean that relations with 
France would be embittered and the British Government com- 
pelled to seek “‘ security” in an alliance with Germany? He 
was disappointed. Then came the popular demand for German 
colonies, which Bismarck supported malgré lui. And still the 
British Foreign Office was anything but entgegenkommend. The 
G.O.M. of the old European diplomacy simply could not under- 
stand that British policy must now take into account the wishes 
and needs of her growing daughter nations. Time and again 
he was thwarted in his hopes of an Anglo-German alliance, and 
then, when success seemed to be in his grasp—Lord Salisbury 
in 1887 having committed his country by secret treaty to that 
same status quo whose maintenance was the object of the 
Triple Alliance—Bismarck himself went out of office, never to 
return. 

As Mr. Headlam-Morley points out in his historical intro- 
duction, the main obstacle on the British side was the traditional 
unwillingness of Ministers like Lord Derby and Lord Granville 
to commit this country to any definite Continental obligations. 
With the Liberals, moreover, and especially Mr. Gladstone, 
Bismarck could do nothing because they had no sympathy with 
any system of peace which was in fact built up on the menace 
of war. ‘The foundation on which it was based was always 


the preparation for war, even if at any particular moment it was 
desired to avoid war.” 


ey 


The present volume is the first of a series of four planned to 
reproduce sans commentaire a selection of the relevant documents 
and notes from the monumental forty-volume collection published 
by the German Foreign Office under the title, Die Grosse Politi 
der europdischen Kabinette (1871-1914). Captain Dugdale ig to 
be highly commended for his enterprise if not for accuracy jn 
transcription. Surely mistakes like “ Célnische Zeitung” anq 
** partie-pris ’ should not occur in an important record like this, 
A truer appreciation of Bismarck may serve as a girder for the 
structure of Anglo-German understanding, of which Lord 
D’Abernon has laid the firm foundations. Apart from that, 
this volume provides a depressing enough study in the methods 
and habits of the old diplomacy. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The English Catalogue of Books for 1928. Edited by James D, 
Stewart. Publishers’ Circular. 15s. 


An analysis of the books published in the United Kingdom during 
1928 is extraordinarily revealing. There is no sign of an improvement 
in the present diarrhea scribendi. Last year produced a total of 14,399 
books—an advance of 589 over the previous year. More of these 
were novels than ever before; over 3,500 novels were published, 1,500 
of them being new. In the year Fiction, of course, has gained most, 
and Poetry and Drama (why are these two still together? )have lost 
heavily. Biography, as might be expected, has gained, and also 
Travel (though not very much). But Philosophy has actually gained 
more than Sport or Travel! This is incredible, even if one takes 
into account the number of popular American books of this class 
which are published now in England, Turning to individual authors, one 
finds that Mr. Edgar Wallace is easily first, but the actual figures are 
a shock—82 books in the year! Many of these, of course, are cheap 
editions of books already published, but Mr. Wallace must by now 
have beaten Nat Gould easily. In literature, Mr. Belloc’s record is 
amazing. We find that he has written and published in the year one 
long story, one book of poems, one novel, two books of essays and 
three histories! Mr. Wells, this year, was not competing. The cata- 
logue gives no statistics about sales of books, but only the actual 
numbers of publications. Probably it would be difficult or impossible 
to get information about sales, though they would be extremely 
interesting to know. Mr. Stewart has compiled this catalogue 
excellently; the title, author, size, number of pages, date of publi- 
cation and name of publisher are given for each book. 





The Squire’s Daughter. By F. M. Mayor. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


In the first chapter of this “* chronicle ’’ story of the De Laceys and 
their intimate friends and relations, we see the family settled in their 
ancestral home in the days before the war, thirty years ago. It isa 
little world of settled habits and convictions, lying in a Victorian 
backwater, and in the course of the afternoon we spend in it we come 
to know it very intimately. Even the answer of one of the young 
women of the company to the question, Where shall] we all be in thirty 
years’ time ? sounds possible and even probable. In the next chapter 
the thirty years have passed, and it is the post-war world, and nothing 
has happened as it was expected to happen in those distant days. 
For the rest of the story we watch the modern world at cross purposes 
with the old, until in the end the latter is uprooted and broken. The 
merit of the story is its intense reality and its crowded canvas of 
authentic portraits of living people. The author’s manner of narration 
is pedestrian in the extreme; but one’s interest even in the smallest 
happenings to the dullest people is never allowed to flag. 


Rum, Romance and Rebellion. By CxHartes WiLiiam Taussic. 
Drawings by Puitie Kaprex. Jarrolds. 15s. 


Good rum needs no bush, nor a good book the bushel of a catch- 
penny title to hide its light beneath. Alliteration as an appetiser is 
as passé as the pun. When Mr. Taussig says rum he means rum, and 
he protests against the current transatlantic usage, which applies 
the term to almost any alcoholic beverage, as an abuse of American 
tradition. Here we are at one with him, for, as he says, there is much 
history in a rum bottle, and the story of rum, interpreted a little broadly, 
becomes almost the story of the United States for one hundred and 
fifty years. Rum—the very name is American—came early and 
stayed late. The Indian liked it no less than the New Englander, 
and it served the pleasure of the one and the profit of the other. For 
long it was a chief source of New England wealth, the mainstay of 
the frontiersman, and the currency of the slave trade. Not the tax 
on tea (did we ever quite believe that tale?), but the duty on West 
Indian molasses, led to the Revolution, and rum was the moving spirit 
of °76. On rum rode Paul Revere, full of Old Medford courage ! As 
a factor in the slave trade its importance continued until the Civil 
War. One can but wonder, Mr. Taussig philosophises, that mens 
petty appetites should play such a part in history. Yet the fact is 
indisputable. In these pages will be found much curious information 
concerning the rum trade, smuggling, the social and political power 
of rum, and “ colonial immorality.” The chapters on the slave trade 
are horrible but fascinating, most of all where quotation is made 
from old account books, logs, and diaries; the story of the captain 
who, on the point of capture, tied six hundred slaves to a chain cable 
and dumped them overboard as a tail to his heaviest anchor, Is but 
one of many. 
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THE REBEL 
GENERATION 


A Novel by Jo van Ammers-Killer 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :- 
“This Dutch interior is quite exquisite in its 
detail, its clear line and pattern. The four 
generations of the Corneveldt family of Leyden 
become intimately known to us... . each 
woman in the group admirably distinct and 
alive. Mrs. van Ammers-Killer writes with 
authority, with wisdom, and with an excellent 
sense of humour.” 

DAILY HERALD :— “It is a fine book... 
the history, not of a person, but of an idea. 
It has wisdom, insight and humour, and there 
is not a dull page in it.” 


TRANSLATED BY M. W. HOPER. 
Of all Booksellers and Libraries. 75. Gd. net. 
(Second Impression in the Press.) 


FIVE NEW 
DENT BOOKS 


KNIGHT’S GAMBIT 
A Novel by Guy Pocock 


“A really good piece of work, of deep and 
moving interest, with some moments of rare 
beauty. A novel really worth taking notice 
of.”—Ox‘ord Mail. 75. 6d. net. 


HOLYROOD Modern Scots 
Verse selected by W. H. Hamilton 


This anthology, containing two hundred 
poems by over seventy living writers, is a 
brilliant justification of contemporary Scots 
letters. 65. met. Prospectus post free. 


RAYS OF MEMORY 
By Marcu Beza 


A book of autobiographical sketches by the 
Roumanian Lecturer at the University of 
London. ‘Translated by Lucy Byng. 65. net. 


BEYOND THE ROCKIES 
Abook of Travel by Lukin Johnston 


The history of three thousand miles’ travel by trail 
and canoe in British Columbia. ‘‘ Mr. Johnston paints 
his picture convincingly.” —The Times. Illustrated with 
over 50 photographs. 10s. 6d. met. 


AND — for the young of all ages 


GHOND THE HUNTER 
By Dhan Gopal Mukerji 


A vivid tale of the Jungle told by an Indian who 
combines a rare knowledge of wild-life with imagina- 
tive power and a widely-praised delicacy of .style. 
Illustrated by Boris Artzybasheff. 6s. net. 


* 
J. M. DENT & SONS LIMITED 
BEDFORD STREET LONDON W.C.2z 
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ELIZABETH & ESSEX 
Lytton Strachey 


Illustrated. 15s. net. 


THE PROSPECTS OF DEMOCRACY § 


Alfred Zimmern 
12s. 6d. net. 


TRAILS OF THE HUNTED 
James L. Clark 


Foreword by Kermit Roosevelt 
Illustrated. 21s. net. 














THE TRUE HEART 


Sylvia Townsend Warner 
(21st Feb.) 7s. 6d. net. 
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pA PORTO! BOOK IS A BOOK WORTH BUYING 
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READY MARCH 7TH 





CITIES A long awaited instalment of 
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PLAIN C. K. Scott Moncrieff’s trans- 
» lation of Marcel Proust’s “Ala 
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From Leipzig to Cabul: An Account of my Motor-cycle Ride to 
Afghanistan and my Nine Months’ Imprisonment in that Country. 
By G. Srratit-Saver. Translated by FrepERIC WuyTE. 
Hutchinson. 18s. : 

Even in Columbus’s day adventure was compelled to don the garb 
of the merchant; the only traveller was the commercial traveller. 
To-day something more is needed, and when support was lacking to 
launch Dr. Stratil-Sauer forth upon his odyssey a good friend whispered 
to him that the thing to do was to break a record. And so, in addition 
to ‘‘ samples ” ranging from tinned sardines to knives and neckties, he 
found himself burdened with a motor-cycle and a time-limit. What 
happened to this last the doctor does not tell us, and quite half the 
route was traversed by boat and train, but the other half provided 
more than enough mishaps to satisfy the greediest appetite of those 
who enjoy their dangers from the fireside, by proxy. Here is ample 
testimony that there still exist vast regions of the earth in which it 
i possible to be highly and continuously uncomfortable. Asia Minor, 
Armenia, the Soviet Caucasus, Persia, Afghanistan itself—all offer 
danger to life and limb, and there seems little to choose between them. 
But the doctor’s vote would doubtless be given to Afghanistan, for 
there he was compelled to shoot and kill a man in self-defence, and 
promptly found himself in prison. He was severely scared, and his 
farcical trial scared him still further, but he came out of it safe and 
sound, and his prison-diary forms by far the most interesting section 
of the book. Despite Mr. Whyte’s adequate translation, it has no 
literary merit and some German pomposity. But it is quite genuine, 
and Dr. Stratil-Sauer does not try to interest us in himself. 


If * Labour’? Wins. 
M.A. 


This is as comic a book as we have seen for a long time. Its 
comicality does not lie in its facetiousness about Mr. MacDonald’s 
moustaches and Mr. Thomas’s shirt front and Mr. Wheatley—‘ a 
plump little gentleman trying his hand at the Home Office ” (sic)—but 
in its round-mouthed extravagance. It is, in effect, a political tract, 
warning the electorate of the wrath to come. The Labour Party, if 
it gets into power, is going to spread Red Ruin. It is vain to put any 
trust in the ‘* moderates.”’ They will not “‘ play the game”; your 
Thomases and Snowdens will follow the Cooks and Maxtons, as they 
did in the General Strike. The moment they come in they will start 
their work of destruction, and if the country shows signs of kicking 
against the pricks (say at bye-elections), Mr. MacDonald will amend the 
Parliament Act and prolong his tenure of power indefinitely. Labour’s 
financial policy is simply to bleed us white. Of course, they will soon 
discover that they cannot extort the hundreds of millions they demand 
from the taxpayer, so they will proceed to ‘* debase the coinage.” 
Limitless inflation will do for the pound what it did for the rouble and 
the mark. We shall be bankrupt; we shall starve ; the East will burst 
into flames; the Russian Bolsheviks will descend on us; and finally 
(or will it be earlier?) ‘“* the American Navy will get busy.”” We can 
hardly believe that Dr. Wingfield-Stratford is serious. Perhaps the 


By Esm&é WINGFIELD-STRATFORD, D.Sc. (Econ.), 
Selwyn and Blount. 5s. 


book is a jest to make the newly enfranchised “‘ flappers ” laugh. But 
five shillings is a high price to pay for it. 
Barnard Letters, 1778-1824. Edited by ANrHony PoweLL. Duck- 
worth. 21s. 
Most of the Barnards seem to have been great letter-writers. Only 


a few months ago we were welcoming the publication of the letters 
written home from Capetown by the charming and witty Lady Anne ; 
and now we have a selection from the correspondence of General Sir 
Andrew Barnard, her cousin, which depends for its interest, less upon 
wit or literary grace, than upon the importance of the events it records 
and the personalities of some of the General’s correspondents. There 
are letters here from Sir John Moore, from Queen Victoria’s father, 
the Duke of Kent, and several messages at second hand from the Duke 
of Wellington himself. The most important section of this corre- 
spondence, from the historical point of view, is probably that covering 
the period when Barnard was Commandant of the British Division 
occupying Paris after Waterloo. It was difficult to keep the peace 
between troops and civilians, and quite impossible to prevent duels 
between French and English officers. Yet when poor young Gordon, 
of the Coldstreams, was first insulted and then shot dead by a fire- 
eating Gaul of doubtful reputation, the Duke of Wellington emphatic- 
ally agreed with Barnard that no action could possibly be taken against 
the murderer without “ prejudice to the British name and service.” 
There are letters from Barnard’s uncle—the Bishop of Limerick, and 
a friend of Dr. Johnson’s—in which he describes the Irish rebellion of 
"98; and there are some amusing scrawls from brother subalterns, 
containing vigorous if sometimes coarse and ill-spelt comments upon 
men and affairs. In fact, a collection well worth printing. 

Mental Handicaps in Literature. By E. 
Tindall and Cox. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Marion Cox believes evidently in a pelmanised world of letters. 
If Johnson had not been melancholy, if Burns had not drunk whisky, 
if Coleridge had not taken drugs! ‘* Kubla Khan,” he writes, shows 
unquestionable signs of having been written under the influence of 
opium. His assertion raises two points: first, that no one could 
possibly have known that “‘ Kubla Khan” was written under the influ- 
ence of opium, if Coleridge had not admitted it; second, that there 
is no reason to suppose that Coleridge could have written better (or as 
well) without drugs. De Quincey certainly could never have written 
The Confessions of an Opium-Eater if he had not taken opium. So the 
“handicap ” in this case is rather of the sort that helps people to win 
races. Mr. Cox gives an impressive list of ‘ handicaps,” which 
includes among other things poverty and wealth. This shows up the 
weakness of his argument; he ought to have included health as well 
as disease, sobriety as well as drunkenness, and so on. It is impossible 
to generalise about ‘* handicaps,” and very difficult in many individual 


Marion Cox. Balliére, 
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cases to determine whether the so-called “ handicap ” is not an advan. 
tage. This little book deals with a fruitful and intricate subject. It 
is interesting for that reason, but the treatment is superficial. 


The Empire and the Army. 
Cassell. 10s. Gd. 


Sir John Fortescue intended this book primarily for soldiers, but, 
as usual, he has given it a much wider appeal. The scheme of the 
book was to take us lightly and rapidly over the history of the forma. 
tion of the British Empire, pausing at frequent intervals to draw atten. 
tion to events of specifically military interest—not so much battles 
and campaigns, that is to say, as changes in military organisation and 
equipment, the invention of new weapons, the raising of new regiments, 
alterations in uniform, and so forth. ‘The result might easily have been 
unreadable. But Sir John Fortescue has an amazing deftness jp 
summary, which enables him to condense his general history to the 
smallest dimensions; while in the more technical parts of his book— 
as, for instance, when he explains the origin of the commands “ Order,” 
** Port” and “ Trail,’ which are relics of the old pike-exercise—he js 
greatly assisted by the fact that nowadays most of his able-bodied 
readers, over thirty, will themselves actually have “‘ trailed a pike,” 
As usual, the writer has his own point of view. He always seems to 
have something new and provocative to say. 


The Philosophy of John Dewey. 
and Unwin. 16s. 


This careful selection from the writings of Dewey should help English 
readers to distinguish Pragmatism from William James. James’s 
deceptively easy style, his command of misleading metaphor, his 
immense vigour and ferocious blindness have made Pragmatism the 
delight of amateurs and the despair of students. Here at last is argu- 
ment, appreciation of difficulties, knowledge of the other side. The 
selection leads logically from metaphysics through epistemology to 
ethics, politics and education. Dewey’s instrumentalism remains 
firmly pragmatic; truth belongs only to ideas which lead the human 
individual to control his environment. He cannot allow that a theory 
may ‘* work” by leading to ** action’ which is purely cognitive. He 
is compelled to hold that the only aim of science is to alter the world; 
“for the experimental scientist no idea is knowledge which does not 
enable him to construct his object.’’ Instead of experimenting in 
order to know, the scientist tries to know in order to experiment. This 
paradox remains, but it is argued with refreshing freedom from mis- 
understanding and abuse. The theory leads Dewey on to interesting 
ideas on society and education. Our thinkers should have more prac- 
tical work to do; our workers more chance to think. Art’s only value 
is its effect on moral action; but to forget about morals is occasionally 
a moral necessity, and therefore art cannot be didactic. In his vigorous 


By Toe Hon. Sir Joun Forrtescyz 


Selected by JosEPH RATNER. Allen 

















THE BRIDE 
ADORNED 


D. L. MURRAY. 7s. 6d. net. 


GERALD GOULD in The Observer: 
** This is a historical novel, but of a 
period doubly difficult to re-create, 
too near and yet too far for famili- 
arity, the last years of the Papal 
rule in Rome. Yet this hard task 
Mr. Murray has accomplished with 
a success which it is no exaggeration 
to call complete. The grave and 
slightly elaborate beauty of his style 
turns with equal ease to excitement 
and to irony. But the thing he does 
best is the picture of Rome itself, 
august with domes and memories, 
and noisy with revolution.” 


THE LAST 
SEPTEMBER 


By ELIZABETH BOWEN 
Author of‘ The Hotel.’ 7s. 6d. met. 


S. P. B. Mats in the Daily Tele- 
graph: “To meet Miss Bowen’s 
characters is exactly like meeting 
people in real life. Her gift for 
making them live through their 
conversation is quite remarkable ... 
It is a rare pleasure to read a novel 
so full of beautiful and exact 
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Grant Richards & Humphrey Toulmin at 
The Cayme Press Limited, 21, Soho 


‘DUCKWORTH || “i! £282"%! 


— Going to the Riviera? Then do read first 


d take with Grant Richards’s ‘The 
The Mythology of Cont of. Pleasure’ (10/6), whiek tells you 
Reparations 


where to go, what to do and how to do it— 
an unconventional guide in fact. 
By Robert Crozier Long. 6/- net. 
“ An important and timely book in view of the present 


They are still hanging people! Read 
Charles Duff's ‘A Handbook on Hanging’ 








attempt to reach a final settlement of reparations.” 
, Foreign Affairs. (2/ 6). 
“It is not too much to say that Mr. Long demands the ‘ " ‘ ’ bod 
attention of every student of reparations, particularly at this Loveliest of all this season’s anthologies’ is 


Hedley Hope-Nicholson’s ‘The Mindes 
Delight’ (10/6). The phrase is not ours but 
“ Every politician should study what Mr. Long says.” that of the critic of The Daily News. 
Sunday Dispatch. 


“A remarkable book . . . filled with incontrovertible : [here is beauty and a rich fantasy ’ in 
facts and figures and sound reasoning by Mr. Long, who ‘ : $ ; 
writes with the authority of a man who has devoted himself P Rosetta: 4 we sang | of a ee 
for many years to the examination of economic conditions in oems (5]-), declares The erdeen Fress, 


Germany.” —The Daily Mail. praising Albert Buhrer’s new volume of verse. 


A vivid picture of the Paris Bohemia that is 
passing is painted in Francis Carco’s 
exciting book of reminiscences ‘From Mont- 


By D. H. ROBINSON, B.Sc. (Lond.), Head martre to the Latin Quarter’ (12/6). It will 
of the Biology Dept., Harper Adams Agri- be published on February 18th. 


cultural College, Newport, Salop, and S. C. or T.S aa 
a . Sturge Moore’s ‘ Armour for Aphro- 
JARY, M.A. (Cantab.). dite’ (8/6) readers wi'l have to wait a few 
With about 140 illustrations. Cloth. 15/- net. weeks. ‘This book endeavours to reinterpret 


time, when the problem of the final settlement is at last about 
to be tackied.”"-—T7he Manchester Guardian. 


Agricultural Entomology 


A knowledge of the subject dealt with here is essential to 
all practical agriculturists. 
The book describes the structure, life-history, habits, and 


long-neglected thoughts so as to help those 
who hitherto have had notouch for poetry and 
art to encounter the right experiences’: in 




















—E 


classification of insects, giving concise information. 

Insect pests are grouped under their respective orders, and 
types of them are illustrated by drawings or photographs. 
The most recent methods of combating them and the general 
principles underlying the control of them are explained 

The composition and application of insecticides are dealt DEOTOTOC TOO CTO Oatne me meme memewe fn 
with at length; as are aiso the attacks of mites, eel worms, ai a a a ee 
slugs, etc., which, though not scientifically classed as insects, 
cause much trouble. 


these words the author summarizes his own 
Introduction. 
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International Library _ ; 
of Psychology 


New Volumes 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO 
MODERN PSYCHOLOGY 


By GARDNER MURPHY. 21s. met. 
“To attempt tu write an historical survey is a formidable task which 
demands not only a profound knowledge but a clear sense of proportion, 
Dr. Murphy proves hiinself to possess both these qualifications. He has 
written a most interesting book which will prove of real value.”’"-M edical Officer. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By C.G. JUNG. 18s. net. 
“Taken as a whole the book is extremely important and will further 
consolidate Dr. Jung’s reputation as the most purely brilliant investigator 
that the psycho-analytical movement has produced.” 
Times Literary Supplement. 


EMOTIONS OF NORMAL PEOPLE 
By W. M. MARSTON. 18s. net. 

“ An American psychologist and neurologist whose work is quite unknowa 
in this country. He has written an important and daring book, a very 
stimulating book. He has thrown down challenges which many may 
consider outrageous.”"—Saturday Review. 


THE CHILD’S 
CONCEPTION OF THE WORLD 


By Professor J. PIAGET. 12s. 6d. net. 
Professor Piaget's two previous books, Language and Thought of the Child 
and Judgment and Reasoning in the Child, each 10s. 6d. net, created some- 
thing of a sensation in the educational world. The present volume, which 
is of even wider interest, deals with the actual substance of child thought 
and his attitude to the physical and mental world in which he lives. 


COLOUR AND COLOUR THEORIES 
By CHRISTINE LADD-FRANKLIN. With 9 colour plates, 12s. 6d. net. 
A thorongh discussion of the hitherto reigning theories of colour-sensation, 


those of Hering and of Helmholtz, leading up to the author’s own develop- 
ment theory of the colour-sense. 


Because I’ve Not Been 


There Before 


Being extracts from the correspondence of 

OSWALD LEWIS, M.A. (Oxon.), F.Z.S., 

F.R.G.S., while travelling round the world 
in 1926-27. 

With 65 Illustrations. Cloth. 21/- net. 


“ As lively and entertaining a travel book as we have seen 
for some time.”"—Sunday Times. 


MQ 





EDMUND BLUNDEN’S volume of ENGLISH 

POEMS has been revised and reset, and is 

now included in DUCKWORTH’S New 
Readers’ Library. 3/6 net 
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Crusaders 


THE REMINISCENCES OF CONSTANCE 

SMEDLEY, Founder of the International 

Lyceum Club. With 8 Illustrations. Cloth. 
15/- net. 

_ “Constance Smedley is one of the noble women of our 


time, a woman whose life has been spent in making beautiful 


dreams come true."”"—E: ening Standard. Fall Preepectus on application 

















KEGAN PAUL 


Broadway House, Carter Lane, London, E.C, 


GERALD DUCKWORTH & CO., LTD. 
5 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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COMFORT! 


The range of coachwork available on the 
six types of Sunbeam chassis provides 
the maximum of comfort, with many 
exclusive features and most attractive 
appearance. 
See these fine-quality cars for yourself. 


Five-seater cars from £550. 
Six Models: 16h.p.to 35h.p. 


The SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., 
Moorfield Works, Wolverhampton. 


London: 12 Princes St., Hanove. Sq., W.1. 


SUNBEAM 


% Sterner 
“ The\'Supreme’ /Car ”’ 


XN SSO hy Ph ~ 
. \ vibdy / s 
~ nwW/4{ZE 
— bee SS NY Wf oe 









PRICE: £725 


Single or Three-quarter 
Type. 


See this exclusive 
SUNBEAM model 


at PASS ana JOYCE 


The Pass and Joyce ‘* Foursome’’ Coupé, 
built on the 16-h.p. 6-cylinder SUNBEAM 
chassis, is a combination of the ideals in 
coachwork and chassis design. A truly 
beautiful car—smart, speedy, comfortable, 
seating four persons under the hood. Colour 
and tinish to choice. Can only be obtained 
by clients of Pass and Joyce, Ltd. Come 
and see it in their Showrooms—together 
with other SUNBEAM models of the 
latest type. 


WORLDS LARGEST SUNBEAM DISTRIBUTORS 


PASS JOYCE... 


LONDON'S LARGEST MOTOR SHOWROOMS 


x Eu % NWA West End Showrooms 
- ps Buscen ne oa P 24-27 Orchard St. London. W.1 
(ar. Gt. Portland Street Station) ‘ eo) 
:M 8401 > Main Sunbeam Distributors for 
Telephone: Museum . ty Manchester, Liverpvol, and 
Chester Districts 
104 Deansgate, Manchester 









Service Depot: 
Redhill St Albany St., N.W.1 


A.1.W. 
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pursuit of his main tenet into all spheres of life, no less than in his 


solid, difficult but honest style, Dewey is to American what Bosanquet 
was to British philosophy. 


The American Whaleman. By Eutmo P. Honman. Longmans, 255, 

In recent years we have had an almost continuous procession of 
new books on the subject of the American whaling industry. Ag Mr, 
Hohman says, “‘ Large stores of documentary treasure. buried for the 
most part in Atlantic Coast libraries and customs-houses are gradually 
being salvaged and interpreted in the light of modern research 
methods.” Mr. Hohman, following much the same lines as his pre- 
decessors, but laying particular stress on the daily life of the whaleman, 
his hours, wages and working conditions, has unearthed a good many 
“‘ treasures * of his own. He shows the whaleman’s life to have been 
one of many hardships and few rewards; for he took nearly all the risks 
while the owners pocketed most of the proceeds. The conditions were 
as savage and brutal as any the modern world has known; while the 
‘romance ” of the business seems to be a good deal more obvious to 
those who rehash its history in popular form to-day than it ever was to 
the participants. Mr. Hohman, while definitely on the side of the 
romantics, does not attempt to shirk the facts. His technical know- 
ledge is considerable—he gives diagrams and photographs, for instance, 
showing in detail the rather disgusting process of ‘* cutting in *—and 
he has, in fact, added still further to our growing stock of information 


on the subject of this once great industry, which to-day employs not 
a single American citizen. 


The Sumerians. 
Press. 6s. 
Although this little book is professedly written for the non-specialist 
reader, the specialist none the less will welcome it, for, apart from lec- 
tures and scattered newspaper articles, it is the first story of the 
Sumerian civilisation to be given us by the man who has done so much 
to reveal and reconstruct it. Even as his book appears, Mr. Woolley 
is in the midst of further discoveries, and on the track of what it is to 
be hoped may prove an unrifled tomb of one of the early Kings of Ur, 
But whatever further excavation may reveal, enough is known of this 
civilisation to demonstrate its immense antiquity, for, as Mr. Woolley 
points out, its art even as early as 3500 B.C. being already formalised, 
is clearly centuries old. Nor is Mr. Woolley going beyond the facts 
when he declares that in acclaiming this immemorial culture we are 
praising ‘** our spiritual forbears ’’; for the arts and laws and religion 
of Sumer were diffused far beyond the confines of Mesopotamia, were 
adopted almost intact by the Semitic peoples of Babylon and Nineveh, 
and, via Hatti and Lydia and Phoenicia, penetrated beyond the bound- 
aries of Asia, and shared with Egypt and Crete in the instruction of 
nascent Europe. Mr. Woolley incidentally gives us a very plausible 
theory of ‘‘ The Flood.” He looks upon this event as a real catas- 
trophe. Overwhelming the low-lying lands of Akkad, it spared the 
artificially raised cities of Sumer, and so made it easy, when the waters 


abated, for Sumerian invaders to press north and occupy the country 
formerly dominated by Semites. 


By C. Leonarp Woottrey. Oxford University 


About Motoring 
TESTING NEW ENGINES 


NGINE reliability is nowhere so important as in the air. 
E; During the war the Air Ministry instituted a ruthless 
system of protecting its pilots from engine trouble. 
Before any new type of engine was passed for production, it 
underwent a bench test of 100 hours, during part of which it 
was run at full power. At the conclusion of this test it was dis- 
mantled, inspected, and measured for wear. In the event of 
any component proving faulty, the part had to be redesigned, 
and the entire test had to be repeated. Such faults might be 
concerned with dimensions, or workmanship, or material. The 
successful passing of such a severe test naturally established no 
guarantee that the subsequent production engines would be 
uniformly satisfactory. These later possibilities were met ID 
three distinct ways. In the first place, samples of all materials 
entering the works (and especially samples of steel) were tested 
to prove whether they were up to specification. The various 
components were tested repeatedly at various stages of manu- 
facture by inspectors who were independent of the manufacturing 
firm. And, finally, each complete engine was subjected to @ 
bench test. Nevertheless, engines are such capricious females 
that trouble in the air was incredibly common. A good deal 
of it was ascribable tou that whimsical component, the magneto; 
much could be traced to careless and slovenly mechanics; but 
not a little centred round the valve gear, in spite of the searching 
tests. Still, the net result was to establish very high standards 
of care and accuracy in engine production—standards from 
which the post-war touring car has profited enormously. 
* * * 

The Rolls-Royce factory is probably the only concern !n the 
world which relentlessly applies to all its commercial products 
the extremely costly series of tests on which the Air Ministry 
has always insisted. The difference between a good car and 8 
car which is less good is far less a matter of design than the 
public supposed, and far more a. matter of ruthless and a 
inspection during the whole process of manufacture, from the 
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“Since when,” writes a 
Schoolmaster, “all the 
boredom has vanished in 
smoke, from a pipe of 


BARNEYS TOBACCO” 


Another Schoolmaster writing to us_ recently 
suggested that he and his colleagues ‘‘ smoked 
like chimney-stacks.’’ Perhaps the very nature 
of their job makes them great lovers of the pipe? 


The fact remains that of the scores of letters in praise of 
Barneys and its kindred Tobaccos that we have published, 
a fair number have come from Schoolmasters. With pride we 
reproduce this latest ‘‘ tribute to Barneys’ from a Profession 
with a more than usually keen discernment in the matter of 
pipe Tobacco. 


(The original letter can be inspected at the London Offices address below.) 


“May I add my tribute to Barneys, one strength of which 
“might also very aptly be re-named ‘ Schoolmasters’ 
“ Pleasure.’ ”’ 


“As all Schoolmasters will agree, the bugbeay of theiy lives 
“ts the ‘correction of errors of commission.’ A short time 
“ago I ‘corrected my own error of omission,’ since when all 
“the boredom has vanished in the smoke from a pipe of 
“ Barneys itself.” 


Parsons Pleasure is the mild Barneys, for the elderly 
smoker and for the cigarette-man who would like to 
smoke a pipe. Barneys is medium and suits most 
smokers . and beyond, there is full-strength 
Punchbowle, strong, cool and satisfying. All three 
strengths are equally good; one of them may please 
you betier than any Tobacco you have ever smoked. 


2-0z. Tin 2/3; in 3 strengths 
Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mi/d), Punchbowle (full strength). 


Of good Tobacconists — everywhere. 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
(ws) London Offices: 24, Holborn, E.C.1, Also at Edinburgh. ® 


JOHN MURRAY 





Three Persons : 
F.M. SIR HENRY WILSON, 
COLONEL HOUSE, 
COLONEL LAWRENCE. 


By SIR ANDREW MACPHAIL, O.B.E. Illuminating, 
critical, revealing essays on three persons who have 
now come voluntarily before the bar of history. With e 
Portraits. 10s. 6d. net. 


Remembered Yesterdays 
By SIR SOLOMON DIAS 
BANDARANAIKE, K.C.MG. 


The life history of a Singhalese nobleman who has spent 
forty-three years of public service in Ceylon. Illustrated. 
His book covers ground hitherto untilled. 15S. net. 


Swift’s Verse 
By F. ELRINGTON BALL, Litt.D. ¢ 


‘“‘To the student of literature this will always be an 
important book. There are poems published here that 
have not yet been included in Swift’s collected works.” 





—Daily News. 15s. net. 
NEW NOVELS 
Predestined 
By ANNE DUFFIELD 7.6d.net. @ 


FIRST REVIEW. “ Thecharm of Miss Duffield’s method 
is as manifest in her second story as it was in ‘The 
Lacquer Couch.’ It is impossible to explain in a brief 
review the varied fascination of this exquisitely-told 
story, which will add to the success of esteem Miss 
Duffield won by her first novel.’’—Morning Post. 


Half Devil, Half Tiger 
By R. J. FLETCHER (“ Asterisk’’) 
and ALEX. McLACHLAN. 


‘*A full-bMooded thriller. The authors have certainly 
produced a gripping story elaborated with skill.”— 


Scotsman. 7s. 6d. net. 
A Few Friends 
By HUMFREY JORDAN. 7s. 6d. net. 


“‘A book that is different. In each story the action 
turns upon some animal, wild or domestic.’’—The Star. 





Albemarle Street, LONDON, W.1. 
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LORD HALDANE’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Lord Haldane had a long and _ vigorous life, many social 
and intellectual interests, a grand humour and a fine, 
straight, keen style of writing. This is a thoughtful and a 
great book. Published February 21st. Price 25]-. 


J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. 


Booksellers to His Majesty the King 
35) OXFORD STREET W 
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THEATRE 





QUEEN'S. (Gerrard 9437) Every Evening at 8.30. 
ERNEST MILTON in “THE MOCK EMPEROR.” 
Dorothy Dix. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30. 
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moment when raw material enters the works to the moment when 
the finished article is delivered to the customer or agent. 
These inspections demand a huge staff of highly skilled men, 
not afraid of annoying foremen and mechanics, who lose money 
and reputation if their work produces a large percentage of 
rejected parts. They demand, further, a board of directors 
who take long views; for a high standard of inspection entails 
in turn a most efficient staff and a most efficient plant; second- 
rate mechanics and partly worn machine-tools are fatal. In view 
of the cut prices of to-day and fierce competition both at home 
and with America, comparatively few factories have been able to 
extend into peace production the austere methods which the 
Air Ministry tried to establish during the war. In particular, 
such austere methods are uncommon where cheap chassis are 
concerned. 
* * * 

A high degree of confidence is inspired when a single factory 
is found producing motor cars and aero engines side by side 
under a single organisation and with a common policy. This 
desirable state of affairs exists in the Armstrong-Siddeley works. 
The system of inspection for their aero engines is identical with 
the system applied to their pleasure cars. Their smallest and 
cheapest engine, the new low-priced 12-h.p. six-cylinder, has 
recently been subjected to a bench test over 100 hours on Air 
Ministry lines. The test was completely successful, the replace- 
ment of a single sparking plug being the only stoppage. Most 
of the test was carried out at a rate of revolution which is equal 
to a fast cruising speed, but the final spell of ten hours was 
equivalent to full throttle. Lest some purist should complain 
that in such a smooth affair the engine would evidently be spared 
the sudden reversals of stress imposed by road work, the engine 
was stripped and examined at the end of its 100th hour, and 
found to be in perfectly satisfactory order. It was then re- 
assembled, and mounted in a chassis, which was immediately 
driven 10,000 miles on the road. This mighty distance was 
run off in approximately three weeks, by employing three drivers 
per day in three shifts, 200 odd miles being covered by each man 
in turn over fairly hilly roads. During the entire period the 
engine remained untouched, for no carbon deposits were 
removed; neither did the valves receive any attention. This is 
quite a remarkable feat for a power unit no larger than is mounted 
in some motor cycles (1,236 c.c.), although the load, inclusive 
of passengers, was about a ton. 

* * * 


If such a feat was registered by some factories, it would have 
little meaning for the man in the street. It has been suggested 
above that the achievements of a single selected engine are 
meaningless in the absence of proper provision for a high standard 
in production. The significance of this test rests rather on the 
conscientious precautions taken in the Armstrong-Siddeley 
factory to maintain Air Ministry standards throughout. What 
one 12-h.p. engine from these works can achieve is likely to be 
within the compass of all its duplicates, because the meshes of 
the inspection system are drawn so tight from start to finish. 
The management take the very wise line that it is cheaper to 
sell a sound article than to pacify irate customers by patching 
up manufacturing errors at a later stage. Under a slovenly 
factory regime bad cars get into the hands of clients. The 
management must then choose between offending their customers 
and agents, and so earning a bad name, which neutralises their 
huge outlay on advertisement; or, alternatively, rectifying the 
car at very large expense. It is cheaper, no less than wiser, 
to eliminate the delivery of inferior goods. 
ad R. E. Davipson. 





~BTHETCITY #£& 


HE rise in the Bank rate has exercised a very unpleasant 

I effect upon the markets—particularly the gilt-edged 
section. There is a good deal of nervousness as to whether 

or not the New York rate will be raised; if it is raised to the same 
extent, we shall be, as we were, still losing gold. This episode, 
more than anything else, has brought home to people the extent 
to which we are now dependent upon the United States. The 
posit on there is in some respects absurd, for the banks have thus 
far not been able to control it and the public have simply run 
away with the market, because such large sums of money from 
quarters other than the banks are placed at the disposal of 
speculators. This state of affairs is aided by the fact that settle- 
ments take place daily. Although the raising of the London 
rate gave the New York market a shock, thus far it has proved 
to be temporary only and a further upward movement in many 
stocks has set in. One can simply hold one’s hands and marvel. 
In the case of our own markets, a waiting policy appears to be 
the wisest with the usual few exceptions. It is pleasant to note 
that some of the recent issues have been better quality than 








those with which we have been favoured of late, and some of 
them, e.g., Gallagher 6} per cent. Preference and Thames River 
Grit 7$ per cent. Preference and Ordinary are being genuinely 
dealt in at a premium. i 
* * 
; The gentlemen who live by extracting money from innocenj 
investors are becoming more and more ingenious in their efforts 
and one of the latest of these that has come to my notice is that 
of offering people the opportunity of underwriting new issues. 
The mere fact that people are invited to underwrite so small 
an amount as £100 is quite sufficient for anyone versed jn jp. 
vestment practice. Good underwriting is very difficult to obtain 
and is practically limited to insurance companies, investment 
trusts and friends of the directors. If underwriting, even jp 
such small amounts as £1,000, is available to the individual 
investor, he should be suspicious as it indicates that it cannot be 
placed in the usual quarters. I can merely warn readers against 
responding to any suggestions from unknown people that they 
should venture upon this sort of business, as what they are 
likely to be offered is rubbish that would be dear at any price. 
Incidentally, it may be remarked that it is unwise to reply in 
any shape or form to any of these unsolicited offers. Once 
having done so, the investor is likely at any moment to be 
pestered by telegrams, which in cases known to me, have reached 
homes while the man of the house was at business and have caused 
great perturbation among other members of the household. 
One would hardly think it worth while for financial sharks to send 
out sheafs of expensive telegrams, and the fact that they can 
apparently afford to do this suggests curiosity as to the source 
of their wealth. 
* * * 


It is evident that Mr. Churchill does not intend to leave his 
successor a single pound of arrears of income tax and super-tax 
more than is absolutely necessary. I have never known the 
income tax people to be so insistent as they are at present. In 
addition to the early dispatch of the blue reminder notices, 
companies are receiving letters from income tax _inspec'ors 
asking for an intimation as to when they expect to be paying 
their assessments, and the super-tax commissioners are sending 
out letters in which the unfortunate recipients are “ invited” 
to give their attention to the assessments made upon them for 
super-tax for the year 1928-29, and to send their remittance in 
respect thereof. I suppose there is nothing very surprising in 
this, for in democracies as well as autocracies, the incoming 
government does not usually find much in the treasury. 

A. Emit Davies. 











Pipe, cigar or cigarette—no matter 
which—the delicate membranes of 
the throat object to smoke, which 
eventually produces irritation, either 
mild or severe. To prevent this, take 
an ‘Allenburys’ Glycerine and Black 
Currant Pastille occasionally between 
smokes and let it dissolve in the mouth. 
Containing pure glycerine and the 
luscious fruit juice of ripe black cur- 
rants, they are delightfully soothing. 














Packed in distinctive | 
tin boxes containing : Stocks 


2 oz. 
4 oz 
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| A NEW PEPYS VOLUME | 12th Thousand._10/6 
_ Further Correspondence of BOSTON 
| UPTON SINCLAIR 
Samuel Pepys Author of “ Oil” 
“There is something of grandeur in the book. A whole aspect 
1662-1679 of society is portrayed with the utmost vigour, simplicity, 
; L, E . a and dramatic brilliance.’’—Spectator. 
Edited by J R Tanner, Litt.D. 185. net. “‘A very fine book, one which, for what my own personal 
“ The interest and value of these letters are unquestion- experience is worth, drove out of competition, until I finished 
ble.” s The Ti it, all the other new books which awaited attention.’’—Edward 
able,” says Ihe Times. tageraghe 
eae i ; Shanks in The London Mercury. 
Many of them supplement entries in the Diary relating to “‘ What a masterly picture itis! How skilfully are its threads 
| Pepys’s work for the Navy, and contain his \iews (. xpressed held together, how forcefully are its consequences displayed ! ”’ 
| without reserve!) on matters official and unofficial. —Gerald Gould in The Observer. 
‘“‘Through over 700 closely printed pages he handles his 
ee a ee ee ae material with the utmost ability, and creates as the end draws 
- LONDON: G. BELL AND SONS, LTD. oO nearer a gathering and painful intensity.”—Times (Lit. Sup.). 
EEE — 4th Edition 
|| A NEW HISTORY of the AMERICAN NATION CH A STIT Y 
h : A NOVEL BY 
The United States | oar a 
T. C. Pease Author of “ DESERT LOVE.” 
744 Pages. 35 Maps. 16s. net. NUMBER 56 
| PROFESSOR PEASE’S book is thoroughly comprehensive and | CATULLE MENDES 
i takes its subject right down to the pre-ent aay. Business, | Translated by Mrs. P. Mégroz 
Social Life an. Culture are given their proper place beside eee eee” 
history in its narrower sense, and the very faii-minded sketch 
of the Great War from the American point of view is UP NORTH 
particularly instructive. CAPT. T. LUND 
= — a er ee ee Author of ‘“‘ Weston of the R.N.W. Mounted Police.” 
o LONDON: G. BELL AND SONS, LTD. o LOVERS AND LUGGERS 
SSS GURNEY SLADE 
| AN INSIDE VIEW OF TRADE UNIONISM “ This delightful and deliciously irresponsible 
| TT d U ° D t tale.’"—Times. 
rade nion ocuments r 
| a ” ME: T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 
| Edited by W. Milne- Bailey WATER LANE, LONDON. 
| 580 Pages. 85. Gd. net. 
| Mr. Mitne-Bartey is the Secretary of the Research 
| Department of the Trade Union Congress. He has In March. SIMON WISDOM 
| drawn these documents from all sources, Trade HILary MaRcH 
| Unions, Employers’ Associations, Official, etc., giving A pee sel somali den ot 
| the reader an inside view of the organisation and 
| activities of Modern Trade Unionism, such as has ” + 
| 2 rai > 
| not been available before. MY WIFE, POOR WRETCH 
——>Ea=EEEE>E_—_—_—_=—= EMMA BEATRICE BRUNNER 
Qo LONDON: G. BELL AND SONS, LTD. oO ; ; ” 
A ag a ce a hrs ot A sparkling story, shot with delicate 
| «THE BEST HAN oT aime a a satire and engaging charm. Elizabeth, Samuel Pepys’ 
| ANDBOOK TO Pe Silos wife, the “poor wretch” of his Diary, proves herself 
i INC -S . . . : 
to be a woman of lively resource and fascination. 
| Goethe and Faust r 
| | we JUST OU 
| F, M. Stawell ¢ G. Lowes Dickinson 
; ; ’ Cloth Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. 
| An Interpretation with considerable passages trans- In April. LUCKY FOOL 
| lated in V “Ee 21 Orange Street, 
| ted in Verse. 15S. net. L. C. GOuULD-FLEME : 
" ‘ ; Leicester Square, W.C. 2 
——$————_—___— Sa ESTES Witty, clever, and, above all, modern. 
és ” ) FOUNDED ? 
ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP ’’::; é 
exists to give poor boys and girls a chance in lite, and to 
help them to become good and useful men and wemen. 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED T= memory of one of the world’s 
great women is being comme- 
15,700 boys nave Sine wie Guat Navy, Mercantile morated and perpetuated through 
arin a r . . 
8,800 boys Reve been ascisted to emigrate or obtain the Josephine Butler Memorial 
civil employment. Fund. You are earnestly asked 
3.540 girls have been trained for domestic service. to help 
Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. ° Gifts to, and full information from 
H.R.H iscou Asc ; 
FIELDMARSHAL “HRM THE "DUKE OF THE BARONESS RAVENSDALE, 
Preiéont: LRM YEE PRINCE OF WaLE EO 3, Deanery Street, Park Lane, London, W.1. 
Ohairman and Treasurer: FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON. 
Chairman of “ Arethusa Committee: JOSE PHINE BUTLE 
HOWSON F_ DEVITT Esq 
Sceretary: F. BRIAN PELLY, A-F.O. 
164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 £40,000 APPEAL 
When responding please mention “ New Statesman.” 
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COMPANY MEETING 


| 





THE GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 





INCREASED CARRY-FORWARD 
SOUND FINANCIAL POSITION 
SIR DAVID MILNE-WATSON’S SPEECH 





The General Meeting of The Gas Light and Coke Company was held 
at the Chief Office on the 8th February. Sir David Milne-Watson, 
LL.D., D.L. (the Governor), presided. The Report and Accounts 
were taken as read. The Chairman said :— 

You will notice that we have raised a further {2,000,000 of 5 per 
cent. Redeemable Debenture Stock. We received the excellent price 
of {99 for each {100 of Stock—a great testimony to the Company’s 
reputation in the world of finance. 


EXPENDITURE ON EXPANSION OF BUSINESS. 

The expenditure of capital amounted to £618,000, of which £523,000 
was on new mains, meters and stoves, rendered necessary owing to 
our desire to get new business and to furnish an ample supply in 
districts where building developments are taking place. A credit of 
£96,000 from the amount written off plant and from depreciation of 
stoves leaves a net capital expenditure of £522,000. 


SAVINGS ON REVENUE ACCOUNT. 

The Company has saved large sums of money on coal and oil. The 
reduction in coal is due to the fact that in 1927 we were still hampered 
with high prices as an aftermath of the coal stoppage. The reduction 
in oil is due to the lower prices that have ruled during the past year. 
There has been a saving under these two headings of over £1,400,000. 
There has also been a large decrease under the heading of repairs and 
renewals of meters. This is not due to any slackening off in the 
Company’s policy of repairing and renewing meters, but to the fact 
that a large part of the expenditure in 1927 is not recurrent. 


BENEFIT TO CONSUMER AND SHAREHOLDER. 


Owing to the reduced price of gas the amount charged our customers 
has fallen by over £1,300,000. This will be regarded with great 
satisfaction by consumers and shareholders alike, as with the reduction 
in the price of gas we were enabled to give a very substantial benefit 
to the consumers and at the same time declare a higher dividend. 


KkESIDUALS. 

With regard to Residuals, there has been a fall in prices all round— 
only to be expected in view of the reductions in the price of coal. 
A revenue of over {2,000,000 from Residuals must in the circumstances 
be considered very satisfactory. 

As I have said, the reduction in the price of gas has enabled us to 
declare a higher dividend. A dividend for June was paid at the rate 
of {5 Ios. per cent. per annum, and now we are in a position to 
recommend a dividend at the rate of £5 12s. per cent. per annum, 
the full amount permissible with the price of gas at 8-6d. per therm. 

To sum up the result of the trading for the year: 


AN INCREASED CARRY-FORWARD. 

A credit balance of {1,853,000 has been transferred from Revenue 
to Profit and Loss as against {1,737,000 last year. This, after the 
interest on borrowed money and the dividends for the June half-year 
have been debited, together with a contribution of £50,000 to Special 
Purposes, leaves £830,000 from which to pay the charges for the 
December half-year. This enables us to declare the usual dividends 
on the Preference Maximum Stocks and a dividend at the rate of 
£5 12s. per cent. per annum on the Ordinary stock. These dividends, 
together with {20,000 to Redemption Fund, will absorb {£671,000 
and leave {159,000 to be carried forward—an increase of £37,000 on 
the amount brought forward. 


A SounD FINANCIAL PosITION. 

Looking at the Company’s position generally, we have made very 
satisfactory progress during the past year, and there never was a time 
in its history when its financial position was in a sounder condition. 

So far as increase in business is concerned, one per cent. may not 
seem very large so far as percentages go, but, when you take into 
consideration the size and age of the Company, and the intense com- 
petition from our younger rivals—electricity and oil—I think it may 
be regarded as very satisfactory. When it is realised that an increase 
of one per cent. in the Company’s total business means roughly 
500 million cubic feet of gas, involving the use of 40,000 tons of coal, 


and is equal to the supply for a whole year of a moderate-sized town, 
there is no reason to be dissatisfied. 


EFFECT OF WEATHER ON GAS OuTPpUT—RECENT RECORDs. 

A critic, on referring to the Capital Account, may say that we have 
spent a large amount to get an increase of this kind. I should like 
to remind you that in the nature of our business we are particularly 
dependent on the weather, and in 1928 we had a remarkably fine 
summer and an extremely mild autumn and early winter, conditions 
distinctly against the sale of gas. It is well to remember that our 
object is first to secure consumers and then to see that their premises 
are fitted up with suitable apparatus, so that when weather conditions 
are suitable the apparatus is there to enable us to reap the benefit. 
Our recent experience has shown that we have been amply rewarded 
for this policy, for in the severe weather during last month we have 


had a record output which would not have been obtained had we not 
pushed the sale and hire of apparatus. The Board also consider that 
their policy with regard to new showrooms has been amply justified, 
The showrooms in this building and our new showrooms at Church 
Street, Kensington, Seven Sisters Road, Kilburn, Finchley Road, etc, 
have fully justified the large expenditure on them. They have had 
the effect of making the public realise that modern gas appliances, 
which are eminently efficient and at the same time artistic, can be 
employed in houses however beautiful the decorations may be, thereby 
securing a good class of business. 





MODERNISING THE WORKS. 


The Company has pursued its policy of putting in modern plant at 
all its works whenever an opportunity has arisen. Within the last 
few years several] of the works have been undergoing a process of renewal 
in order that the latest methods of carbonisation might he brought 
into use, and the reduction in the cost of manufacture has been 
noteworthy. 

As I have told you before, we have found it very advantageous to 
own our own ships, and recently we have ordered three more to run 
to our up-river stations, where the economy effected by avoiding 


the unloading of coal lower down the river and barging it up has been 
very material. 


Low-TEMPERATURE CARBONISATION—A NEW SMOKELESS FUEL. 


On the last occasion I told you that the Company, at the request 
of the Government, was putting up a low-temperature carbonisation 
plant at Richmond. This is now approaching completion and within 
a few days we hope to be in a position to supply a smokeless fuel 
named “‘Gloco.”” Very many interesting questions arise out of low 
temperature carbonisation, especially with regard to residuals. The 
Company is carrying out investigation and research with a view to 


finding a new use for the tar and its constituents produced from this 
method of carbonisation. 


IMPORTANT RESEARCH WORK. 

In the summer we opened a new central laboratory at our Fulham 
works. Sir Richard Threlfall, Chairman of the Fuel Research Board, 
was kind enough to come and open this laboratory, when he made 
a very interesting speech on the value of research. We were never 
more convinced than at the present time of the necessity for research 
and we have now working for us a highly efficient staff of chemists, 
who are studying the numerous problems connected with our work. 
Our central laboratory, working in conjunction with a full-scale ex- 
perimental plant, has as its especial object fundamental research 
into the problems of our industry as apart from routine laboratory 
work. There are many problems connected with the nature and 
carbonisation of coal, and it is only right that a company such as ours 
should take its part in this research work on coal, gas and residuals 
which has such an important bearing at the present time on the welfare 
of the country. 

GAS-MAKING BY COKE OVENS. 

We are also considering the question of the installation of coke 
ovens at Beckton. We have received tenders for this work and are 
now considering them. This shows that we have no prejudice against 
coke ovens forming part of a gas works. ; 

It has been assumed by a great number of people that there 1s 
antagonism between the gas industry and the coke oven industry. 
Nothing is really further from the case, because we regard ourselves 
as having shown the way to the by-product coke oven industry. 
When the coke oven industry was merely supplying coke for foundry 
purposes there was perhaps little connection between the two; but 
since the recovery of by-products there has naturally been greater 
community of interest. Both industries are part and parcel of one 
great industry, namely, that of the carbonisation of coal. They should 
try to work together, bearing in mind the special object of each 
industry, and so help to solve some of the great difficulties of the 
country, namely, the iron, steel and coal problems. If both industnes 
approached this question in a friendly manner, trying to understand 
one another’s difficulties and not trying to “‘ down ”’ each other, a great 
deal of good would come to both industries and also to the country 
generally. 





THE NATIONAL ASPECT OF THE GAS INDUSTRY: 
LEGISLATION, : 
There never was a time probably when greater prominence was given 
to the national aspect of the gas industry than at the present moment. 
As you know, the Government appointed a National Fuel and Power 
Committee, of which I had the honour to be a member, and that 
Committee has made a series of recommendations which are of great 
importance to the industry. k 
The general legislative provisions under which we work date back 
as far as 1847, and in many respects are quite out of date. We od 
hampered as an industry by inadequate and old-fashioned meth 
of raising capital, which do not apply to our younger rivals; we # 
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handicapped with limitations in the handling of our residuals; and 
we are limited with regard to working with allied industries. There 
are many other minor disadvantages under which we labour. The 
industry feels that it has a real grievance and this has been fully 
recognised in the Committee’s Main Report, where it is recommended 
that we should be allowed to adopt more up-to-date methods and to 
pring ourselves into line with modern practice. I am glad to say 
that the Government has promised to introduce a Bill giving effect 
to some of those recommendations. The industry would have pre- 
ferred to have a completely new charter; but we realise that in the last 
session of a Parliament we could not possibly expect to get a Bill 
dealing with all our grievances. We therefore welcome, as a first 
step, the Bill which the Government propose to introduce, hoping and 
believing that it will not be long before we obtain, whatever Govern- 
ment may happen to be in power, a further relief from the trammels 
which hinder us. It is not dividends we are after. What we want 
is freedom to get new business and to compete on modern lines with 
our rivals who are not subject to so many restrictions as we are. 


Goop RELATIONS WITH WORKERS. 


With regard to labour matters, I am glad to say that we have had 
no difficulties during the past year. I cannot imagine any company 
having a more loyal and faithful body of workers than this Company 
has. There is a definite feeling of enthusiasm for the Company among 
those who work for it, and this is due to a great extent to the co- 
partnership or family spirit which permeates the whole Company. 
I cannot pass from this subject without saying how deeply touched 
I was when the many thousands of co-partners of the Company 
decided last year to subscribe and present me with my portrait and 
my wife with a very beautiful tea service. We were deeply touched 
by this expression of their goodwill, and it was one of the proudest 
moments of my life when the portrait by Sir William Orpen, R.A., 
was presented to me. 


THE HOLBORN EXPLOSION. 

The last days of 1928 were clouded over by the explosion in the Post 
Office tube in Holborn. As the matter is now being enquired into 
by a Commission, it would be out of place for me to make any remarks 
on this occurrence. The staff of the Company, both officers and men, 
worked splendidly night and day during the anxious time that 
followed the explosion and everything was done to mitigate the 
inconvenience and trouble caused in the district. 

With regard to the staff, I have nothing but praise for both officers 
and workmen for the way they have carried out their duties, and to 
them is due the Directors’ thanks for their efforts. 

It would be invidious to mention any particular persons by name, 
but, when referring to the staff, I would like to say that we have 
appointed Mr. R. W. Foot, General Manager of the Company. Mr. 
Foot has been acting as Assistant General Manager for some years 
and has fully earned the title of General Manager. 

THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION. 

At our meeting last year, I referred to the question of co-operation 
between Capital and Labour, and no doubt you have seen in the 
papers a good deal with regard to this matter. It is premature to say 
what will be the outcome of the meetings that have taken place, but 
Ican confidently say that, so far, nothing but good has resulted; 
and I sincerely hope that when matters have been further discussed, 
we shall enter on a period of better understanding between the two 
parties chiefly responsible for the success of industry. 

There never was a time when it was more necessary that the two 
aides should understand one another, and anything which brings 
employers and employed in closer touch with one another is good. 
Frank discussion and friendly meetings will do a great deal to help 
solve the difficult questions which lie before British industry before 
ican once more take its old place in the world’s economic position. 

British industry has gone through a very trying time, and, though 
we are not out of the wood, I think there is no use in despairing or in 
constantly belittling what has been done by this country from an 
industrial point of view. There are few countries which have suffered 
more severely by the war or whose industry has been more disorganised. 
We have been able to weather the storm and have recovered a great 
deal of lost ground. We have put ourselves, at any rate, in the 
position of earning the respect of the world in that we have shouldered 
our burdens, financial and otherwise, in a determined way; and, 
though complete success has not been achieved industrially, yet we 
are, I believe, on the high road to do so. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

EXTRAORDINARY MEETING. 

Notice was then read convening an extraordinary meeting, for the 
Purpose of considering the Bill now before Parliament. 

The Chairman said : The main object of the Bill is the acquisition 
of two more undertakings. Amalgamation has been the policy of 
this Company for many years and it is a policy that has been in every 
way justified. As a result we are able not only to supply gas more 

eaply in the new areas, but, by the advantage we possess in having 
at our command greater facilities for the provisions of new capital, 
It is possible to develop business more rapidly in these outlying areas 
than would have otherwise been the case. In return, the older districts 
belonging to the Company reap such advantage as must follow from 
an extension of the Company’s business with regard to the sale of gas. 
oan Tesults of the provisions in the Bill as to price will be very 
an actory to the new districts. The graduated concession in price, 
— in all to no less than 3d. per therm, means that the con- 
ea In these areas may look forward for some time to come to a 
ee in the price of gas as a result of the amalgamation. 
ential is reduction has been made, there will remain a small differ- 

sys in both of the new areas, which their geographical position 
ifies, 


A resolution approving the Bill was adopted. 
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TRAINING CENTRE. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students ace trained in 
this College to become Teachers of a. The Course of Traiming extends 


over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per annum.— 
For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 








\ 


We are anxious to buy Books in old leather 
bindings by such authors as Defoe, Sterne, Swift, 
Dryden, Smollett, Fielding, Bunyan, etc. Please 
send us a list of any such books you may have, 
stating what you want for them or relying upoa 
us to give the utmost they are worth. 
CoMPLETE LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, Ltd., CAMBRIDGE, Eng. 
Boekseliers. Tel. 862. Cables: Heffer, Cambridge. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The Senate invite applications for the University Chair of History 
tenable at Westfield College. Salary {1,000 a year. Applications 
(12 copies) must be received not later than first poston February rgth, 
1929, by the Academic Registrar, University of London, S.W. 7, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 








ANTED travelling organiser (woman) for pre-Election Campaign. 
Non-party, knowledge of international affairs essential—Box 478, THe NEw 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


eee 


SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 


HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. Uplands Schoo} 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. An open scholarship of £50 p.a. is offered for competition :, 
girls over 12 and under 14, on 31st Las 4 
nation early in May. 








uly, 1929. 


; t day of entry, 23rd March, Exauj. 
ead Mistress. 


Apply to the 





AMBRIDGE—The Perse School. Founded A.D. 1615. Boarding 
and Day School for Boys, giving a Public School Education in close Proximity t¢ 
the University and paying special attention to individual needs. — Exceptiong! 

facilities for the study of languages, ancient and modern, and of science. Preparatory 


Department for Junior Boys, O.T.C., Scouts, etc. Schoo! House in grounds of 6 : 
within 200 yards of playing fields of 28 acres.—Apply Headmaster, Perse Sehool House. 





"“O + ® WES REN S TE RR” 
Four Lectures at Westminster School (Large Hall). Entrance 
Dean’s Yard. Tuesdays, February, 19, 26; March 5, 12; at 5.30. 

First Lecture, ‘‘ Its Churches.”’ 

Lecturers—Dr. Jocelyn Perkins ; A. H. Blake, President London Rambling Society; 

Lawrence E. Tanner; Thomas Wilson, Deputy Keeper, Westminster Hall. 

Tickets from Westminster Housing Association, 32 Charing Cross, or at the door, 5s. 6d., 

3S. 6d., 2s. 





OCIETY OF 
Road, Sunday, 
Hayman, M.A. 


FRIENDS (QUAKERS), Friends House, Euston 


February 17th, at 6.30: ‘‘ Jesus and Reality.” Speaker, Eric 





TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 rooms. Electric 
Radiators in all Bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per 

night.—Telegrams: Thackeray, London. 

ASTBOURNE.— 2 JEVINGTON GARDENS. High-class 
Vegetarian Guest House at moderate terms. Full particulars on request.—Mrs. 
P. H. RoGers (Cookery diploma). Tel.: 866. 

OURNEMOUTH, EAST CLIFF.—‘‘Winchmore,”’ Knyveton Road. 
Board Residence, 6 mins. sea, garden amongst pines, gas fires, garage. From 2$ gns. 
Tel.: 3130.—Miss GamBLeE. 

T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts, 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro, at moderate cost.—Tele.: 341. Lift, 

ONGSHAW--THE NEW CONFERENCE HOSTEL. Situated 
on National Trust property, on beautiful Derbyshire Moors.— Apply Holiday 
Fellowship, Ltd., “ Highfield,’? London, N.W. r1. 

EEPDENE, Shanklin, 
aspect. 























I.W., Vegetarian Guest House. South 
Sunny balconies, garden, tennis.—IllustratedProspectus from Mrs. WYNNE 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 


Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in bedrooms. 
Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Extis. 








TO LET 


| ged CHARMING ROOM, quite cunningly camouflaged, for 
single gentleman; 27s. 6d. inclusive. 3 minutes Maida Vale Tube Station.—Bateman, 
4 Alma Square, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 8. 


ORQUAY. Convalescents, invalids, rest cures, received. Mild 


—— sheltered sunny garden, fees moderate.—Secretary, Westholme, Torquay, 
evon, 











IRST FLOOR, 29 Belsize Avenue, Hampstead. Furnished or 


unfurnished, single, very large, newly-decorated sunny room in cultured home.— 
Primrose Hill o904. 





EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W.5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts.—Western 4948. 


CORNWALL. Furnished house to let for spring and summer. 


* Close to sea. Long or short let.—Mrs. Joseph Clayton, Trescore, St. Merryn, 
Padstow, Cornwall. 








TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


‘| 2. SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 

condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 








UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 


experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs, Stater, 5 High Holborn, W.C.1. Chancery 8380. 





ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 


Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piceadilly. Gerrard 1737. 





UTHORS’ MSS., Plays, etc., accurately and promptly typed. 
Duplicating cheap.—Darsy, 53 Highbury Quadrant, Ng, North 3607. 





rn SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristo), 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Chairman of Advisory Council: J. Opery Symes, Esg., m.p. 
Headmistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. 
The School Estate of 114 acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground, close tr 
open country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, preparation jo; 


Universities. School Journeys abroad. Junior Branch. For further particulars apply to 
the SECRETARY. 





SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN, 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 

S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. Entir 

charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. The teaching 

is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent methods of modem 
education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss Mi-prEp STEELE. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Road, S.W. rr. 








HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
Bucks (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea level). Boarding school for Girls, ro to 18 years, 
Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good general education 

on natural lines. ‘‘ New Ideals in Education’’ applicd. Individual time tables. 

for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, Art, Crafts, Dalcrow 
Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, Games. Animal pets allowed.— 
Apply to PRINcIPAL. 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE 
Gardens, W.14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station). 
Education as efficient Preparatory School. 

Boys and Girls, 6-14. 


SCHOOL,  Colet 
Recognised by Board of 
Handwork and games a special feature. 


Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate. Prospectus on application 





ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 


fine old grounds by a Heath, Co-educational (5 to 18). Headmaster: 
Joszrpu WicksTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, open air. 





F, HOLLAND, M.C., B.A. (Oxon.), and J. L. P. CORT, M.A. 
(Cantab.), prepare Boys for the Public Schools and the Royal Navy. 500 feet above 
sea level. Entire charge taken if desired.—The Rock, Reigate Hill, Surrey. 


ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head Mistress 

of the Huddersfield High School. The aim uf the School is to develop the character, 
intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the community, to encourage self- 
expression, to increase resource and initiative by practical work. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, 
inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross 
is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own 
grounds of 15 acres. 








T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, Letchworth, Herts (Co-Educa- 
tional).—Healthy situation in First Garden City, individual time-tables, seli- 
government, usual school examinations, preparation for the Universities. Boarding 

Houses provide simple home life, with leisure for hobbies; vegetarian diet. Montessori 
and Junior House for Children 3-10 years.—Particulars, apply to Principal, H. Lys Haxnis, 
M.A., LL.B. (St. John’s College, Cambridge). 





MISCELLANEOUS 


OETRY LOVERS’ FELLOWSHIP. 
General, 24 Denby Lane, Loscoe, Derby. 
disinterested co-operation. 





Prospectus from Hon. Sec. 
An organisation based on voluntary and 
Local organisers wanted. 





OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 


gus.— 
Write Ossornes, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, etc., also all kinds 
of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted personally for you by expert knitters, plain of 
in the famous “ Fair Isle’ Patterns, from the real soft, light, elastic native wools. 

At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES! Send postcard for illustrated 
booklet to: S.T.68, Wu. D. Jonnson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


IRED OF GASPERS?—Try Freeman’s Rhodesian cigarettes. 
Made from selected Rhodesian Leaf, fully matured and carefully blended. A smooth, 
sweet smoke. 7s. gd. per 100, postage 3d. extra; 38s. for 500, postage gd.; 

738. per 1,000, POST FREE. Send remittance to manufacturers, 
if 


J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 Piccadilly, W. 1. 








IRED OF GASPERS?—Try BIZIM cigarettes: Real, pure 
Turkish Tobaccos matured naturally. Delight of the connoisseur. Only 68. pet EE 
plain or cork-tipped. Postage extra, 3d. for 100, 6d. 300, gd. 500. 1,000 post FREE 

fer 57s. 6d. Send remittance to manufacturers, ‘ ‘ , 
J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 Piccadilly, W. t. 

LOCUTION.—Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward a brochure 

ot his Private Lessons in Public Speaking; Vocabulary; Sequence; 

SPEAKING ON SPUR OF MOMENT. “PROPOSING TOASTS, Erte. | 

Voice production, Breathing, Reciting.—401 Strand, W.C. 2 {opposite Hotel Cee’). 











EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 
on stating shades desired.— James STREET TweED Depot, 104 Stornoway, — 


LOTTED Cream (Devonshire), made from pure whole milk. . 
delicacy for the convalescent. Send P.O. 23. 6d. for trial order 3 Ib. —Lordsmea 
Dairy, Mere, Wits. 
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